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Correspondence 





—— 


Memo for the Future 


Eprror: Enjoyed the picture of your edi- 
torial staff (Am. 1/24), but where was Fr. 
McCorry? We couldn’t get through the 
week without his column. Surely you do 
us an injustice by not giving us a glimpse 
of him. How about it? 

Gerry CouGHLIN 
Seattle, Wash. 
Fr. McCorry is a corresponding editor and 
so was not present when the group photo 
was taken. Eprror. 


Catholic Schools and Others 


Eprror: Let me begin my comments on the 
article of Prof. Seymour L. Gross, “Amid 
the Alien Corn” (Am. 1/17), by presenting 
my credentials. I am a Catholic, have 
taught a number of years in a Presbyterian 
college and in a State university, and am 
presently teaching in a Catholic university. 
I too, like Professor Gross, find myself much 
freer in a Catholic classroom. 

At the State university, I once taught 
André Gide’s novel Symphonie Pastorale, 
a book that treats of the struggle between 
a Protestant minister and his son for the 
love of a young blind girl and the resulting 
conversion of the son to Catholicism. If one 
showed too much sympathy for the plight 
of the minister, the students might suspect 
you of pro-Protestant bias. On the other 
hand, I had to treat the son’s conversion 
with extreme detachment, lest I be charged 
with proselytizing for Catholicism. The re- 
sult was a neutral, that is to say, incom- 
plete, and ultimately distorted interpreta- 
tion of the book. 

I felt at the time, and I still feel, that a 
professor of French literature in a frankly 
Catholic atmosphere could afford to bring 
out the obviously sincere effort of the minis- 
ter to spiritualize his interest in the young 
girl, and could at the same time justify in 
all charity why the son found his father’s 
religion unsatisfactory and turned to Ca- 
tholicism. The key word is, of course, char- 
ity. 

Rosert W. Lowe 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 


Eprror: In the article by Seymour L. Gross 
there is a section headed, “Manners are not 
Morals.” Maybe they are not, but isn’t there 
a close kinship between them? Aren’t truly 
good manners a recognition of human dig- 
nity, other people’s as well as one’s own? 
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And shouldn’t this recognition lead to true 
consideration of other human beings? 

KATHLEEN RUTHERFORD 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jubilee Greetings 


Eprror: May I extend very best wishes to 

you in your endeavors to celebrate with 

fitting honors the 50th Anniversary of your 
magazine, AMERICA. 

GENE Ross 

President 

New York State Publishers Association 

Albany, N. Y. 


Correction 


Eprror: Your On All Horizons section (Am. 
2/14) notes that Hawthorn Books will pub- 
lish a biography of the new Holy Father 
in the fall. This is not correct. We com- 
missioned Alden Hatch to prepare a biog- 
raphy for us for publication not earlier than 





1962 and Mr. Hatch, at this writing, is en- 
gaged in preliminary research in Italy for 
this project. But we would not want him 
to complete his manuscript before having 
an opportunity to present some portrait and 
evaluation of Pope John XXIII in the 
Papacy. 
K. S. GINIGER 
Vice President: 
Hawthorn Books, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Att.: Disc Jockeys 


Eprror: J. P. Shanley’s remarks concerning 
our radio and television disc jockeys (Am. 
2/14) receive from this reader the greatest 
possible concurrence. While tolerating to a 
certain degree_the bottled noise that our 
radios give out 24 hours a day, I feel that 
our disc jockeys should leave their glass 
booths and retire to a quiet place for a good 
examination of conscience. What excuse 
have they—or the record makers, for that 
matter—for poisoning the beautiful and thus 
making our already “shook-up” teen-agers 
even more confused? 

EDMUND KULAKOWSKI 
Christ the King Seminary 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


History: Methods and Interpretation 


WILLIAM LEO LUCEY, S.J. 


A real understanding of history begins with the first ap- 
preciation of the historical method. A knowledge of the 
methods and some practical application of them will 
richly reward the student; a love for truth, a method of 


study, a habit of accuracy, a sense of proportion, a bal- 
anced judgment in the face of current problems are a few 
of the rewards. They are all marks of an educated man. 


Paper, xi + 113 pages, $2.50 
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Guidance and Counseling for Catholic Schools 


LAWRENCE J. SAALFELD 


The author seeks to outline a practical counseling method proper to the 
problems and needs of Catholic students. His principal aims are to set 
forth the duties of personnel, to recommend procedures for initiating a 
program, and to offer means of implementing a guidance and counseling 
program distinctly Christian. The book is not an extensive technical work, 
but a “how-to-do-it” manual for principals and personnel. 


Cloth, vii + 264 pages, $4.50 
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Current Comment 





Pope John and Our Lady 


Of all the bishops who commemo- 
rated the close of the Lourdes centen- 
ary, none attracted more attention than 
the Bishop of Rome, Pope John XXIII. 

In Rome’s largest church of our Lady, 
the Basilica of St. Mary Major, Pope 
John told the 20,000 people who packed 
the church that adoration of Christ is 
at the center of devotion to Mary, “His 
Blessed Mother.” 

In the 15-minute sermon the Pope 
recalled his visit to Lourdes last March 
25 as Legate of Pope Pius XII—he flew 
there to consecrate the huge new under- 
ground Basilica of St. Pius X—and he 
recalled the devotion of the Popes to 
our Lady during the past 15 centuries. 

Speaking as the pastor of the people, 
the Pope reminded all his listeners that 
Mary’s intercession should be sought 
more for growth in the spirit of disci- 
pline and penance than for material 
favors. “It is discipline and penance,” 
he added, “which in fact bring about 
the increase of social benefits and as- 
sure one of peace. This is reality. With- 
out discipline one is not a man, and 
without penance one is not a Chris- 
tian.” 

Observers from the secular press, who 
scrutinized every sentence of the Pope’s 
talk in an “ecumenical” focus, claimed 
to discern in it an assurance to Catholic 
“zealots” that the drive for Christian 
unity would not be allowed to weaken 
Catholic dogma. Others interpreted the 
Pope’s remarks as revealing personal 
positions with respect to Mariology. 

It is much more likely, we think, that 
Pope John would appreciate having his 
talk regarded simply as a sermon on 
our Lady and on the true Christian 
spirit of penance—the message she gave 
to Bernadette at Lourdes. 


Iran Rebuffs the Soviets 


Diplomatic victories have become so 
rare in the Middle East that Washing- 
ton might well be pardoned a little 
crowing over Iran’s recent rebuff to 
the Soviets. On Feb. 10 a team of So- 
viet negotiators left Teheran for Mos- 
cow in high dudgeon. They had failed 
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in their mission—the engineering of an 
Iranian-Soviet “non-aggression pact.” 
The Kremlin bluntly charged that Iran 
had “joined the ranks of the enemies of 
the Soviet Union” and promised “grave 
consequences.” 

Soviet pressure on this key Middle 
East nation is nothing new. As early 
as 1921 a “treaty of friendship,” still 
valid only in Soviet eyes, gave Russia 
the right to send her armies into Iran 
“in self-defense.” In postwar 1946 it 
took a UN Security Council resolution 
to rid the country of Soviet occupation 
troops. The latest pressure had as its 
aim the withdrawal of Iran from the 
“hostile” Baghdad alliance in return for 
the “non-aggression pact.” 

But, like Turkey, which also borders 
on the Soviet Union, Iran has always 
been suspicious of Moscow’s intentions. 
Remarked Foreign Minister Ali Aghar 
Hekmat: 


World history has proved that 
Iran never surrendered to threats 
or intimidations. . .. We asked the 
Russians if they themselves enter- 
tained ideas of aggression, since 
they were so apprehensive about 
our defense agreements. 

Despite Iraq’s recent defection, the so- 
called Baghdad Pact still has its use- 
fulness as a defense alliance. Else why 
the Soviet concern over Iran’s contin- 
ued membership? 


Segni for Fanfani 


Since the traditional anticlerical par- 
ties of Italy, the Right-wing Socialists 
and the Liberals, are not on speaking 
terms, and since, furthermore, the 
Right-wing Socialists are not even talk- 
ing among themselves, Italy’s Christian 
Democrats had to abandon hope of re- 
fashioning the coalition that fell with 
Amintore Fanfani. That left them with 
only two realistic choices. They could 
form a cabinet with the Monarchists, 
or—with outside support from the 
Monarchists and Liberals—they could 
attempt to rule alone. (Although easily 
the largest party in Italy, the Christian 
Democrats, with 272 out of 595 seats, 
lack a majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. ) 





In either case there was danger that 
the party would lose its appeal to work. 
ers, who in large numbers vote Com. 
munist or Left-wing Socialist. However, 
the risk of essaying a one-party minor. 
ity government was clearly less than 
the risk of sharing power with the 
Monarchists. Furthermore, the risk 
could be lessened by giving the premier. 
ship to someone from the party’s strong 
left-of-center grouping. 

With the choice last week of Antonio 
Segni, 68-year-old professor at the Uni- 
versity of Rome and a former Premier, 
this was done. Although the new Pre- 
mier found places in his Cabinet for 
four of the party’s Right-wingers, whose 
sniping caused Signor Fanfani to re. 
sign, he retained most of the men who 
had served his predecessor. So Italy's 
Government remains a trifle left-of- 
center—firmly wedded to Nato and 
friendly to social reform. There will be 
no further talk, however, of wooing the 
Left-wing Socialists from the Com- 
munists and forming a coalition with 
them. 


A Greeting from Poland 


Visitors to present-day Poland report 
that people there, especially the young- 
er generation, are doing a surprising 
amount of reading and eager discussion. 

Do they know America? We would 
have been uncertain of the answer, but 
can notvw say Yes. The fine Catholic 
socio-cultural weekly, Tygodnik Pow- 
szechny (Krakow, ul. Wislna 12, zl. 
256 per year), now in its 13th year, 
in its issue for Dec. 14, 1958 pays a 
glowing tribute to AMERICA on our 
Fiftieth Anniversary. Describing in de- 
tail this Review's various departments 
—comments, editorials, features and 
general articles—it stresses the Ameri- 
can journal’s alertness and compre- 
hensiveness. 

America’s terse, lucid informa- 
tional articles enable the reader to 
form his own documented and 
usually tranquil judgment about 
problems which the press and tele- 
vision propound to him in sensa- 
tional and fragmentary fashion. 

uestions are also treated which 
ie press does not treat, but whose 
moral and humanistic implications 
merit serious consideration. 

Selected for special mention are our 
recent discussion on the relations of 
clergy and laity in the Church, the 1958 
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Conference on Pastoral Psychiatry at 
Collegeville, Minn., and_ particularly 
our critical position on the McCarran- 
Walter Act. Present U. S. immigration 
restrictions are deeply resented in Po- 
land and the glaringly unequal immi- 
gration quotas deplored. 

It is a challenge to all our friends, 
readers and contributors to know that 
they are helping us to give stanch 
support to a people living under difficult 
and trying conditions. 


Cloud over Hawaii 


As Prof. Bruno J. Hartung reports 
elsewhere in this issue, the 86th Con- 
gress will very likely add another star 
to the flag. On Feb. 4 the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
reported out a Hawaiian statehood bill 
(appropriately tagged H.R. 50) by an 
overwhelmingly favorable vote of 24 to 
4, Since the bill is off to such an early 
and promising start, chances are excel- 
lent that it will not be lost in the an- 
nual adjournment rush next summer. 

So far as we can see, the only sub- 
stantial argument against admitting 
Hawaii is the one that stresses national 
security. Harry Bridges’ International 
Longshore and Warehouse Union, 
which the CIO expelled in 1950 for 
subservience to the Communist line, not 
only dominates the labor scene in the 
islands, but is also a far from negligible 
factor in the Territorial Legislature. 
Mr. Bridges’ pilgr:nage to Moscow 
this month, where . e found the state- 
dominated Soviet u.ions more demo- 
cratic than our own (sic), serves to re- 
call this fact. 

Nevertheless, there appears to be a 
safe majority in Congress for statehood. 
Apparently the lawmakers are willing 
to accept the assurances of Hawaiian 
leaders that they are fully able to con- 
tain any dangerous ambition which Jack 
Hall, Bridges’ lieutenant in the islands, 
may be nourishing. Professor Hartung 
is persuaded that they can. 


Soviet Sobriety 


Some capitalist countries are sadly 
troubled by alcoholism. We have more 
than four million problem drinkers in 
the United States. We all remember the 
Mendés-France effort to turn Parisian 
bistros into milk bars. 

Iron Curtain lands wage war on 
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Demon Rum also. Poland and Hungary 
have legal curbs on excessive drinking, 
and Premier Khrushchev’s legal and 
educational measures for suppressing 
what he has denounced as a crime 
against the state have been well publi- 
cized. 

Is the Soviet sobriety campaign be- 
ginning to pay off? Addressing the 21st 
party congress on Jan. 27, Mr. K. re- 
ported that the Soviet peoples bought 
30 million fewer gallons of liquor in 
1958 than in 1957. Price increases on 
vodka and limited purchase regula- 
tions undoubtedly contributed to this 
effect. Mr. K. himself made a modest, 
exemplary contribution to reduced con- 
sumption—of late he has been sipping 
fruit juices at diplomatic receptions. 

And now, what to do with the grow- 
ing surplus of vodka? Mr. Mikoyan ut- 
tered bitter words on that issue when 
he got home. He charged the United 
States with Cold War tactics even where 
vodka is concerned, We refuse to import 
it; even worse, we make “Russian” 
vodka ourselves without a license. 

Meanwhile the cruel rumor floats 
about that Mr. Mikoyan himself took 
home one of our Smirnoff (“world’s 
largest selling vodka”) recipe booklets, 
and that the august members of the 
Presidium are sampling Screwdrivers 
in the sanctuary of the Kremlin, Surely 
the rumor must be false. Noblesse 
oblige, especially when the rank and 
file are increasingly constrained to find 
escape from their frustrations in syn- 
thetic substitutes for John Barleycorn. 

Pepski-colski, anyone? 


Poets in the News 


Our Congressmen can still recognize 
a good literary thing, even if they don’t 
often produce it themselves. When poet 
Carl Sandburg addressed the joint ses- 
sion of Congress on Feb. 12, the pro- 
verbial dropped pin would have made 
a clatter in the Senate halls. Mr. Sand- 
burg’s rhapsody on Lincoln was rhetoric 
of purest ray serene, and the truths he 
drew from Lincoln’s life were the veri- 
est home truths. But he spellbound his 
audience. The reverence with which he 
was attended sprang as much from his 
own poetic stature as from the great- 
ness of Lincoln. 

Across the world another poet was 
also making news. Boris Pasternak, au- 
thor of the famous Doctor Zhivago, 


wrote a grim little poem in which he 
stated that he is “lost like a beast in 
an enclosure” and sees “no way out.” 
He entrusted it, he claims, to an English 
journalist for private delivery to a per- 
sonal friend, but the journalist released 
it to the press. The result is that Pas- 
ternak is being further hounded by the: 
Soviets, to the extent that he seems to 
be panicking. He has applied for ad- 
mission to the Soviet Writers’ Union, 
under whose beady eye he will never 
be again free to write the thoughts of 
a free man. 

The status of creative writers on this 
side and that of the Iron Curtain is 
vividly dramatized in the respect shown 
for Sandburg by Congress and in the 
persecution meted out to Pasternak in 
Sovietland. 


Hate and Censorship 


The executive board of the American 
Jewish Committee recently completed 
a study of the proliferation of hate and 
racist literature. Distribution of this 
sick-minded stuff reached a new high 
in 1958. The AJC is to be congratulated 
for having pointed out that this material 
is not directed solely or mainly against 
Jews; it defames Negroes, Catholics, 
any “liberal” of any shade—anyone, in 
fact, who is not “one-hundred-per-cent 
American.” To meet this threat the 
committee came up with some mild 
suggestions for “community action.” 

More severe measures are called for. 
Even the New York Times, which has 
consistently opposed literary censorship, 
editorialized on Jan. 25 in favor of 
“tightening up our legislative processes” 
to curb the evil. “Most of our statutes 
concerning the distribution of printed 
matter,” the paper pointed out, are 
“concerned with only two things, ob- 
scenity and fraud.” But hate and 
bigotry, it added, can certainly be as 
corrosive of our social well-being as 
fraud or obscenity. 

This leads to an interesting question. 
If hate and racism can be defined for 
the purposes of due legislative process, 
why cannot obscenity be equally de- 
fined? If some control (that is, censor- 
ship) of hate literature is not corrosive 
of the democratic process, why must 
control of obscenity violate freedom? 

This is but another example of the 
failure of the too-liberal mind to think 
through a moral and social problem. 
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Congress Probes Economy 


The announcement by Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas on Feb. 16 that the Joint Con- 
gressional Economic Committee would 
undertake a major study of the U. S. 
economy brought back memories of 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. Although the Douglas proj- 
ect has a narrower aim—employment, 
economic growth and inflation—its po- 
tential ramifications are almost limit- 
less. Before it has finished the job, 
probably some time next year, it may 
bear comparison with the sweeping 
TNEC study of our pre-war economy. 

Originally, as projected in a speech 
by Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson last De- 
cember, the congressional study was to 
concentrate on the causes of inflation. 
That the objective has now been broad- 
ened to include questions of employ- 
ment and economic growth is all to the 
good. This widening of horizons will 
permit the joint committee to plunge 
deeply into the most pressing problem 
facing many free world economies—the 
problem of reconciling price stability 
with the goals of high employment and 
a satisfactory rate of economic progress. 
This problem is aggravated, of course, 
by evidence of big economic gains in 
the Soviet Union and the challenge 
these present to the free world. 

It was reassuring to learn from Sena- 
tor Douglas that the investigation 
would be under the general direction 
of a bipartisan committee chosen from 
the membership of the joint committee. 
Since the White House is undertaking 
a somewhat similar study, the tempta- 
tion to make political capital of the 
probe was obvious. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that Senator Douglas hap- 
pens to be a former president of the 
American Economic Association. He 
can be counted on to run a hard-boiled, 
professional show. 


Federal Aid Report 


What were the education bills that 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare Arthur S. Flemming brought 
to Congress on Feb. 9? Two proposals 
that would assure, over the next five 
years, $5-billion worth of school and 
college construction. The tidy omnibus 
bills will add nothing to the current 
budget, and the total $2.5-billion Fed- 
eral share of the total can be paid off 
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in $110-million installments over 25 
years. 

The proposed “School Construction 
Assistance Act of 1959” encourages a 
$3-billion construction program to pro- 
vide 75,000 classrooms in the next five 
years. (Secretary Flemming puts the 
classroom shortage at 140,000.) The bill 
calls for the Federal and State govern- 
ments each to pay half the principal 
and bond-servicing charges for “needy” 
school districts—after the individual dis- 
trict has done what it can. 

The “College Facilities Act of 1959” 
sets up a guaranty fund to assist con- 
struction of $2-billion worth of college 
classrooms, libraries, laboratories and 
related facilities. By means of the fund 
the Federal Government would repay 
25 per cent of the principal on 20-year 
building bonds issued by the institution 
benefited. 

Among the stack of other school-aid 
measures already introduced, the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill is so far drawing the 
strongest congressional support. This 
bill, vigorously backed by the NEA, 
calls for a $1.1-billion outright grant to 
the States for construction and/or 
teachers’ salaries for each of three years 
—and $4.7 billion after that. 

It is safe to bet that none of these 
measures in its present form will be- 
come law. 


Mobsters and Juke Boxes 


The deeper the McClellan committee 
dug into the $3-billion-a-year, racketeer- 
infested automatic coin machine busi- 
ness, the more its hearings began to re- 
semble Sen. Estes Kefauver’s celebrated 
probe of organized crime. The high- 
light came when a New York City police 
lieutenant revealed that the Mafia mob- 
sters who held a board meeting at 
Apalachin, N. Y. in 1957 commuted a 
death sentence against a juke box 
hoodlum and fined him $10,000 instead. 
So far as is known, that is the only 
business transacted at Apalachin which 
law-enforcement agencies have been 
able to uncover. 

Behind the McClellan 
interest in juke boxes, pinball machines 
and “one-armed bandits,” lay the chair- 
man’s continuing concern with James 
Riddle Hoffa and the Teamsters. Some 
Teamster locals and officials are thought 
to be involved in coin machine rackets. 
(The committee learned that some of 


committee’s 





the “unions” used by mobsters to con- 
trol coin machine distribution are not 
affliated with the AFL-CIO, or with 
any other recognized labor organiza- 
tion. ) 

Nor was the McClellan committee 
the only worry on Mr. Hoffa’s mind last 
week. Armed with a fresh order from 
Federal Judge F. Dickinson Letts, the 
court-appointed monitors were closing 
in on the free-wheeling Teamster presi- 
dent. Should Hoffa refuse to obey their 
“reasonable” reform recommendations, 
he could conceivably find himself out of 
a job. Meanwhile in three or four local 
union elections over the past two 
months, Hoffa candidates were soundly 
beaten. Is the redemption of the Team- 
sters closer than anyone has so far dared 
to hope? 


Election Aftermath 


Winners in two of the most glamor- 
ous election campaigns last fall, New 
York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller and 
California’s Edmund G. (Pat) Brown 
have had a rude and speedy introduc- 
tion to the “morning after” realities of 
high public office. In both cases the 
headache is taxes. 

On Feb. 2 Governor Rockefeller sent 
to the legislature a budget calling for 
expenditures of $2.04 billion—the big- 
gest budget in N. Y. State history. To 
balance it, he proposed a tax increase 
of $277 million, with $150 million to 
come from individual income taxes. In 
the ensuing uproar, the Governor told 
the press that of 853 letters that had 
poured into his office only two favored 
his proposals, “I’m framing them,” he 
said. 

Governor Brown’s problem was al- 
most identical. To balance a_ record 
budget of $2.1 billion, he asked for a 
tax increase of $256 million. The rever- 
berations on the Pacific Coast were felt 
all the way east to New York. Oddly 
enough, some California newspapers 
which opposed Mr. Brown last fall 
lauded him for his courage, whereas 
some of his stoutest campaign backers, 
including leaders of organized _ labor, 
denounced him. 

As we noted after the November 
elections, the people seemed to be vot- 
ing for bigger public expenditures. 
What remained in doubt, we added, 
was their willingness to pay the bill. 
This doubt is gradually being resolved, 
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to the discomfiture of two of the most 
popular vote-getters in the land. 
Messrs. Brown and Rockefeller deserve 
the sympathy of all right-thinking poli- 
ticians. 


Bishops and Foreign Aid 


At a time when the American abroad 
is under critical scrutiny, the 13th an- 
nual Bishops’ Relief Fund Appeal 
(March 1-8) is a reminder that we 
have something which helps to offset 
the bad impression some Americans 
make overseas—the work of Catholic 
Relief Services. 

The money raised by Laetare Sun- 
day-this year the goal is $5 million— 
will help to keep going, among other 
things, a program that CRS has worked 


—_ 


out with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. Like 23 other 
groups (e.g., American Red Cross, 
CARE and various Protestant and Jew- 
ish organizations), CRS distributes sur- 
plus American food to the needy in all 
areas of the world without regard for 
creed or color. Incidentally, CRS, the 
overseas relief agency of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, is the 
largest private overseas relief agency in 
the world. 

Last year, with a drive that had $4 
million as its Laetare Sunday goal, CRS 
shipped overseas more than one billion 
pounds of surplus milk, cheese, wheat, 
flour, corn, corn meal and rice valued 
at over $86 million. These shipments 
were made to 38 different countries. 


—Father Desbuquois, Social Pioneer 





Relief supplies of all kinds (including 
clothing, blankets, medicines, etc.) val- 
ued at nearly $108 million were dis- 
tributed last year by CRS in 51 over- 


seas countries. More than 1,250,000 
voluntary workers cooperate with its 
staff members. 

During the period covered by the © 
1957-58 annual report to the American 
bishops, CRS assisted 14,638 persons 
in emigrating to various countries. In 
all, CRS has helped well over 300,000 
displaced persons in Europe to find a 
new home and a new I fe. 

The gifts made by the 16,400 par- 
ishes of the United States on Laetare 
Sunday make Jife more bearable for 
poor people eveiywhere. Generous co- 
operation with this mighty work of 
charity should go on our Lenten agenda. 

















pene a short trip I made abroad last sum- 
mer, I feel its greatest privilege was a visit 
one lovely July afternoon to the typewriter-and- 
radio-cluttered bedside of the long invalided Fr. 
Gustave Desbuquois, S.J. Aged 89, this lifelong 
dynamo of charity and mighty pioneer in the 
Church’s apostolate died on January 22, 1959. 
Physically helpless, but mentally and spiritually 
alert, he spent his last years at Chantilly, near 
Paris, in the loving care of the Society of Social 
Service Auxiliaries that he had founded. I was 
particularly happy to bring to him a fair-sized 
gift for the work of his beloved Auxiliaries, 
offered by an American friend and admirer. The 
last time I had seen him was in the fear-charged 
pre-war summer of 1938. Daily contact revealed 
to me then something of his immense breadth of 
charity combined with utter rectitude of mind. 
In consequence, he left an impression upon the 
Church’s apostolate that few if any individual 
priests in the last half-century can be said to have 
surpassed. 

Fr. Desbuquois is most generally known as the 
founder, with Fr. H.-J. Leroy, S.J., of the Action 
Populaire, center of publication and an extremely 
varied social apostolate at Vanves, in the heart 
of a working-class district. The Action Populaire’s 
idea was a simple one: “The love of men and 
the intelligent understanding of human misery.” 
Its aim: for men to realize their personal re- 
sponsibilities in the face of social injustice and 
economic disorder. This means a thoroughgoing 
plan of social action, according to the mind of 
the Gospels and of the Church. 

Fr. Desbuquois succeeded in launching publi- 
cations, organizations and social activities be- 





yond any brief listing. He introduced the idea of 
having a Catholic observer (for many years Fr. 
A. Le Roy) at the International Labor Office in 
Geneva. He was instrumental in starting the 
Young Christian Workers (Jocistes) in France. 
Yet, as his surviving brethren say, his major rec- 
ord—those innumerable acts of quiet counseling 
and encouragement—can never be written. A 
thousand concerns and inquiries crossed his busy 
desk. For those who consulted him he had the 
ever characteristic gesture and expression: “I am 
listening. J’écoute.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that the attitude of 
the Catholic Church toward the Communist issue 
in our time was deeply influenced by the de- 
cision and clarity with which Fr. Desbuquois 
grasped its “intrinsic evil,” as stated by Pius XI 
in his encyclical Divini Redemptoris. With equal 
clarity, on the other hand, he grasped the parallel 
necessity of a vast program of social reform and 
an outpouring of Christian charity, if the combat- 
ing of this “intrinsic evil” is to be effective. This, 
too, is the lesson of the encyclical. 

Threatened with death in 1946, Fr. Desbuquois 
offered his life for the working masses, in their 
search for unity on this earth, praying that they 
“fulfill their unity in the Christ who calls them 
and comes to meet them.” Christ came to meet 
Gustave Desbuquois a few days after he had 
completed his seventieth year as a Jesuit. The 
turbulent opposition he had at times experienced 
from widely opposed quarters in the Church and 
out of it had left not a trace of bitterness in his 
soul. It remains now for the countless persons 
whom he inspired to complete the works that he 
began. Joun LaFarce 
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Forgetting Our History Lessons 


-geenee learned from history are costly and the mem- 
ory of them is short. Each generation apparently 
has to learn some things for itself and each generation 
quickly forgets much of what it has learned. 

Recently this writer talked with 15 able, well-edu- 
cated young men. None of them was pro-Communist, 
but none of them believed that the Communists are 
serious about their long-term world aims. 

Nearly half of this group saw no reason to believe 
that an American statesman’s comments about Russian 
policy were any more trustworthy than Khrushchev’s 
comments about American policy. They felt that con- 
cessions must be made to the Communists to prevent a 
war. They did not understand that such a policy would 
encourage the Communists to demand still more from 
the West. 

Still more recently a conservative friend stated that 
he saw no reason to accept as authentic the tape re- 
cordings of conversations of Russian flyers shooting 
down an American plane. He quoted friends as saying 
there probably was some truth in the Russian assertion 
that the plane was on an espionage mission. He and his 
friends believed the quite unlikely Russian story of 


On All Horizons 


espionage by an unarmed plane, flying at normal alti- 
tude, 23 miles inside the Soviet borders—a mission that 
even the most incompetent intelligence officer would 
not have ordered. None the less, the Russian story was 
believed and the American story rejected. 

A few days ago, Marquis Childs, who accepted the 
validity of the tape recording, denounced its release at 


this time. He insisted that the release would “stiffen” 
the attitude of the American people against the Rus. 
sians and prevent the further development of Mr. 
Dulles’s supposed new talent for “flexibility’—a dubious 


virtue at best when dealing with Russian demands, | 


There are no polls to show that these views are wide- 
spread, but it is a safe guess that they represent the 
thinking of many intellectuals both young and old. The 
statements have that peace-in-our-time quality that de. 
luded so many people just after Munich in 1938. 

The democracies learned that Munich was a false 
hope after the Soviet-Nazi pact in August and the in- 
vasion of Poland in September of 1939. They learned 
more about communism after the Berlin blockade in 
1948 and the invasion of Korea in 1950. Yet today many 
of the younger generation refuse to understand these 
lessons and many of the older generations have for- 
gotten what they once had learned. 

These frailties were once offset by the famed re- 
silience of democracies, but we no longer have assur- 
ances that there is time for that resilience to assert it- 
self. Howarp PENNIMAN 





Summer School of Catholic Action? | 
Now in its 11th year under the direc- | 
tion of Mrs. Catherine de Hueck Do- 
herty, it offers opportunities of spiritual 





NEW WORLD SAINT. The Sacred In 1958, 


claims the Communist New 


inspiration to all young men and women 
18 years or over. First course opens 





Congregation of Rites has approved the 
two miracles necessary for the beatifi- 
cation of Mother Marie-Marguerite 
d'Youville. A widow, born in Quebec in 
1701, she founded the Sisters of Charity 
of Quebec, better known as the Grey 
Nuns of Montreal. She died in 1771. 


Bw ROLL OF DISHONOR. Of 610 
movies evaluated in 1958 by the Cath- 
olic Film Commission in West Germany, 
54 were adjudged absolutely unsuited 
for any category of audience. This is 
the highest proportion ever stigmatized. 
The chief sources of the rejected films 
were France (19), West Germany 
(12), United States (9), Sweden (5), 
England (3) and Italy (2). 


B CHINA CALVARY. On Sunday, 
Feb. 15, Catholics throughout the na- 
tion prayed for the persecuted Church 
of China, gravely threatened by schism. 
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China News Agency, 111 bishops and 
“acting bishops” and over 1,300 priests 
in 26 provinces took part in indoctrina- 
tion courses. Purpose of this brainwash- 
ing, in part successful, was to induce 
at least some of the clergy to take the 
lead in a “patriotic Church” indepen- 
dent of Rome. 


p SOCIAL APOSTOLATE. A unique 
opportunity for priests and seminarians 
will be offered June 29 to Aug. 7 by the 
Institute of Catholic Social Action at 
The Catholic University. Courses (non- 
credit), special lectures and field trips 
will provide practical background in 
social problems from the apostolic view- 
point. Address the institute registrar at 
the university (Wash. 17, D. C.). 


BCANADIAN CAMP. Have you 
thought of attending cne of the week- 
long sessions of the Madonna House 


July 6. Operating concurrently is the 
Madonna House Cana Colony for par- | 
ents with children. Inquire: Registrar, 
Madonna House, Combermere, On- 
tario. 


p> JAPANESE BIBLE. The Book of 
Genesis in Japanese, the first in a series 
of translations of the two Testaments, 
edited by the Franciscan Fathers, has 
just come off the press. It was spon- 
sored financially by the Indianapolis 
Archdiocesan Mission Office. 


p> “WILD BILL.” His country and his 
Church on Feb. 8 mourned the death, } 
at 76, of Maj. Gen. William J. Dono- 
van. Organizer and director of the war- 
time Office of Strategic Services, his 
earliest claim to fame was his record 





during World War I as an infantry com- 
mander with the Fighting 69th Regi- 
ment of the Rainbow Division. R.A. 
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Editorials 





Mr. Sherry 


HE Catholic Mind, a bimonthly published by Amer- 
Tica Press, is a 57-year-old documentary magazine 
that contains, besides important statements of the Holy 
Father and the hierarchy, a wide variety of addresses 
and articles on religious, social and cultural topics. The 
editors of AMEricA consider the Mind a valuable sup- 
plement to the weekly editorials and articles that ap- 
pear in this Review. 

One morning last week the mailman brought us an 
envelope containing a copy of the January-February 
issue of the Catholic Mind. Across its cover was 
scrawled: CANCEL MY SUBSCRIPTION. So far the message 
was neither original nor particularly challenging. Inside 
it was a different story. Many of the 96 pages had been 
annotated with red pencil, heavily underscoring the re- 
peated observation that in some undefined way the 
magazine was shot through with secularism, socialism 
or worse. Names of contributors were checked, ringed 
and annotated with question marks. Next to the word 
“sociology,” used to identify one of our contributors 
who happened to be writing on the lay apostolate, was 
scrawled: “We've had enough of this!” The November 
13, 1958 statement of the American hierarchy, “On 
Compulsory Segregation,” made public during their an- 
nual meeting in Washington, was crossed out, page by 
page, with large red X’s. It was strikingly clear from in- 
ternal evidence that the censuring red pencil had been 
wielded by the unhesitating hand of a devout but mis- 
guided Catholic who lives in a Midwestern city. 

These days any Catholic editor who prints or reprints 
approvingly an article that runs counter to what another 
recent subscription-canceler hopefully calls “the ma- 
jority Catholic opinion” can confidently look forward to 
a batch of angry communications in his morning mail. 
Gerard E. Sherry, managing editor of the Baltimore 
Catholic Review, undoubtedly got a deskful in return 
for the editorial of his that we reprint in this week’s 
State of the Question (p. 631). In all probability most 
of his letters came from the Baltimore area. Now he will 
be getting a lot more—from all over the place. And so 
will we. Moreover, not only their volume, but their 
form and content, can be exactly gauged in advance. 
Most of them, larded with the usual clippings from the 
usual papers, will accuse us of selling out to the Com- 
munists, 

Let’s consider this phenomenon for a moment. Ameri- 
can Catholic journalists are completely at one in their 
dedication to the truths of our faith. Furthermore, we 
stand solidly together in firm opposition to the Red 
totalitarian menace. There is among us, however, a 
colossal difference in the ways in which we attack this 
evil thing. Many Catholic journals (this one certainly 
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Talks Sense 


included) take the position that you fight Communists 
best with a positive program of justice and charity—an 
articulated plan carefully formulated and tirelessly ap- 
plied to concrete, specific situations where injustice and 
hatred are at work in human society. We don’t simply 
keep saying that communism is bad. We try to say what 
is better, and how much better, and why and how. 

This is a less exciting approach for the average 
reader, but we know it to be a more realistic one and 
we follow it week by week, unimpressed by the criti- 
cisms of those who cancel their subscriptions because, 
in their opinion, we have “sold out” to a vaguely defined 
group known sometimes as The Liberal Establishment 
and sometimes simply as “Them.” If less exciting, the 
approach we advocate is certainly more constructive 
than the line taken by the editor who, to quote a Feb- 
ruary 12 column of Donald McDonald in the Daven- 
port Catholic Messenger, “gives the impression that he 
would have nothing further to say or write about if 
communism were to disappear from the earth temor- 
row.” 

Mr. McDonald, like Mr. Sherry, is quite frank about 
this problem. In his column, “Three-Point Code for 
Catholic Editors,” he spells out exactly what he finds 
lacking in the pages turned out by an editor who has 
constrained Catholicism into the narrow bounds of “a 
hatful of biases.” 


The unfortunate aspect of this kind of Catholic 
journalism is that news-space is limited, and to 
make room for voluminous “anti-Communistic” ar- 
ticles, which are often no more than reprints of 
radio speeches by Clarence Manion or Fulton 
Lewis Jr., a great many other more important mat- 
ters are neglected. I mean things like the liturgical 
movement; the lay apostolate; the condition of 
Catholic intellectual life; international order, peace 
and justice; the relationship between science and 
religion, between psychiatry and religion; lay 
spirituality; labor and interracial problems; Church 
unity and Protestant-Catholic relationships. . . . 

Of course we must do battle with communism. But, 
in the name of heaven, let us pay our adversary the 
compliment of doing it intelligently and effectively. 
Moreover, we are Christians; we are obliged to be 
“careful to preserve the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace” (Eph. 4:3). This is a serious hour for all man- 
kind. Surely it is no season to be damning all and 
sundry and lugubriously urging one another on to the 
boxcars headed for Siberia. There is no time left for 
such wasteful and divisive counsel, whether it comes 
from an editor’s chair or from anywhere else. Mr. Sherry 
is talking sense. Read him. 
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Honest Work for Fair Pay 


F THE MEN who staffed this Review in the days before 
World War I could listen in on one of our Monday 
morning board meetings, they might wonder what their 
successors were talking about. What sense would they 
make, for example, of a discussion on automation, or the 
mutual security program, or school integration; or ban- 
ning atomic explosions? Nato and Seato would mean 
nothing to them, and if anyone mentioned the Mafia, 
their minds would automatically jump, not to Apalachin 
in the 20th century, but to Sicily a century ago. 

Yet with many another topic our predecessors would 
feel comfortably at home. Should “dirty” books and 
plays be mentioned, or strikes and stock-market frauds, 
or—perennial problem—women’s fashions, they might 
nod sagely and tell us how they dealt with all that back 
in the spring of 1911, or in the autumn of that tragic 
year the Archduke of Austria was shot and Europe went 
to war. They would understand many another problem, 
too; for despite electronics and jet engines and atomic 
fission, a number of the issues that trouble us worried 
our immediate forebears as well. 

Consider, for instance, the problem of a fair day’s 
work on the railroads. 

The speech which Daniel Loomis, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, delivered at St. 
Louis on February 11 would have had a familiar ring 
to our editorial predecessors. They would not have been 
surprised at Mr. Loomis’ complaint that the work rules 
now in force are nothing more than featherbedding, 
that is, “pay for work not done, for services not per- 
formed.” (These are costing the railroads, he told the 
National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards, 
“$500 million a year.” ) 

Like ourselves, our predecessors, despairing of mak- 
ing head or tail of railway working rules, might have 
suspended judgment until the railway unions had 


spoken in rebuttal. The moral principle involved. 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay—was, however, a 
clear to them as it is to us. But what is a fair day’s work 
on the rails? Thirty years ago it was agreed that a 100. 
mile run was a day’s work for the crew of a freight 
train, and a run of 150 miles for the crew of a passenge; 
train. Are these standards still valid? They are still ob. 
served, although trains have been speeded up a lo 
since then. 


To us Mr. Loomis’ suggestion that President Eisen. | 


hower name a nonpartisan board to study work rules 
makes sense. (It would no doubt have made sense to 
the early editors of America, too.) With the railroads 
especially in the East, hard pressed by competing 
trucks and air lines, a work-stoppage this year would 
have an unusually severe impact on workers and stock- 
holders alike. If the railway unions have a good case 
for continuing the old rules, what do they stand to lose 
by arbitrating? If they don’t have a case, there is no 
need for a special board. Let the rules be changed at 
the bargaining table. 

There is much more to industrial relations, as ou 
predecessors also understood, than the principles of a 
fair wage and an honest day’s work, but these principles 
remain basic, and always will. As unions prepare to 
press for wage increases this year, they might laudably 
renew their pledge to offer a fair day’s work in retum 
for whatever gains they make. The experienced Msgr. 
Joseph F. Donnelly, chairman of the Connecticut State 
Mediation Board, wrote in the January issue of the 


Caldron that he knew no responsible union leader who | 


denies the obligation of a fair day’s work. On the other 
hand, he had heard of few labor leaders who went out 
of their way to impress on the rank and file their moral 
obligation to do an honest job. We agree with him that 
they should. 


When a Secretary Takes Sick 


F° A MAN incessantly denounced at home and abroad 
as a reckless and self-willed blunderer, John Foster 
Dulles has, by his regrettable illness, plunged the Amer- 
ican and foreign press into a surprising alarm. Those 
who a little while ago were pressuring President Eisen- 
hower to change horses, even if that had to be in mid- 
stream, now lament the dangerous phase of vacillation 
into which the free world may drift in the absence of 
a firm and experienced hand at the controls. The quon- 
dam critics now blame the Secretary for this situation. 
It was his fault, they say, for having run the whole State 
Department by himself. He shouldn’t have made him- 
self the indispensable man they now reluctantly ac- 
knowledge him to be. 

In these very complaints the columnists obliquely pay 
their tribute to the great and real services Mr. Dulles 
has rendered the mighty coalition of the free nations of 
which the United States is the leader. Perhaps the ex- 
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perience will help to deflate the ego of commentators; 
it will certainly teach the reading public to take less at 
their face value what the supposedly “informed” ob- 
servers put before them. In any case, let us hope that 
the leave of absence now facing the ailing Secretary of 
State does not mean that the country will be entirely 
deprived of his participation in the important work that 
is yet to be done. President Eisenhower wishes him to 
remain on as Secretary as long as he cares to do s0. 
The American people and America’s allies earnestly 
hope that, in the critical decisions to be taken in coming 
months, the strong personality of John Foster Dulles 
will continue to make itself felt, whether directly or in- 
directly. 

The anxiety felt everywhere at this unexpected set- 
back to U. S. foreign policy finds its source in the chang- 
ing international atmosphere. The armaments race 
seems to be growing rather than diminishing. Alarmist 
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reports of the free world’s exposed position resulting 
from the “missile gap” are countered not only by de- 
mands for greater expenditures on the newest weapons 
but, simultaneously, by demands for pushing disarma- 
ment negotiations with the Soviets. More concretely, in 
the Berlin crisis the Nato powers find themselves con- 
fronted with a grave challenge to the morale and self- 
respect of the free nations. 


MANSFIELD AND IMMOBILISM 


As if these dangers from without were not enough, 
divided counsels within our nation weaken the strength 
of our resistance to Communist probings. An eminent 
and intelligent Senator, Mike Mansfield of Montana, on 
February 13 dropped a “blockbuster” when he sharply 
criticized the “immobilism” of present U. S. policy in 
Germany and made some suggestions of his own by 
way of counterproposals to the Soviet plan to turn over 
East Berlin to the East German regime. 

The Mansfield proposals are subject to many criti- 
cisms. But the worst is that, in the existing uncertainties, 


Man, Morality 


UBLICATION this week of E. L. Chicanot’s article, 

“Medicine and Conscience” (p. 632), provides the 
opportunity to outline the principles that govern the 
solution of such delicate problems. These principles are 
part of the body of natural law, but they have special 
force for Catholics, simply because they were reiterated 
so often in the public utterances of Pope Pius XII. 

1. Man is not the absolute master of himself; but 
while God retains ownership of human life, man has 
“managerial” rights and duties respecting his Master's 
property. It is this principle of stewardship that dictates 
reasonable care of our health, and at the same time per- 
mits us to sacrifice the part for the sake of the whole, 
as when we agree to the amputation of a gangrenous 
leg in order to preserve life. 

2. When ailing man puts himself in the care of a 
physician, a contractual relationship arises which is sub- 
ject to moral law. As a private person, the doctor has 
no rights over the patient except those the patient gives 
him. On the other hand, the patient cannot transter to 
the doctor rights which he does not himself possess. 
Quite simply, the limit of the patient’s right of steward- 
ship is also the limit of the doctor’s right of treatment. 
Moreover, this same limitation extends to the proxies of 
persons who are unable to handle their own affairs (e.g., 
small children and the insane). Such guardians have 
no independent rights over the lives and powers of their 
charges. If it is wrong for a man to commit suicide, it is 
wrong for his guardian to authorize mercy killing. 

3. The state has no direct rights over the lives or 
faculties of its members. Man is not the tool of the com- 
munity. Neither the pursuit of the common welfare nor 
the “interests of society” justify public authority when 
it invades man’s rights of stewardship or legalizes what 
is contrary to morality. Thus the state abuses its au- 
thority when it mutilates the innocent by compulsory 
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his intervention may encourage the Kremlin to believe 
that it has Nato on the verge of political and moral 
retreat from Berlin. It was the Senator’s misfortune that 
he spoke just before the country fell into its mood of 
hesitation at the news of Mr. Dulles’ condition. Badly 
timed when it was made, the Mansfield proposal was 
made positively unfortunate by the Secretary’s illness. 

There is no virtue in flexibility for its own sake, just 
as there is no virtue in intransigence in itself. There is’ 
a time for each. Is now, in fact, the time for a soft stand 
in Germany? A gun is being pointed at us in Berlin. 
Premier Khrushchev’s violent allusions to the danger of 
war—should the Western powers not submit to the 
Soviet plan—is the kind of threat that should elicit not 
“intransigence” but rather a healthy firmness inspired 
by self-respect and by a conviction of the moral, legal 
and political correctness of our stand. If the heroic Mr. 
Dulles’ illness has become a major international inci- 
dent, it is because men everywhere fear that without 
him this country and its allies may not face up squarely 
to the brutal challenge the Kremlin has offered us. 


and Medicine 


sterilization, as well as when it authorizes “therapeutic” 
abortion. 

4, Since public authority has no direct right to dispose 
of the life or bodily integrity of the individual, it can- 
not transfer such a power to the medical man for any 
purpose whatever. The doctor, even when he acts as an 
authorized agent of the community, is still limited by 
the essential demands of human morality, not merely 
by civic legality. 

5. The problem discussed by Mr. Chicanot poses an- 
other thorny question, which is not basically a matter of 
medical morality: When may (or must) the state sus- 
pend the exercise of parental rights in pursuit of the 
child’s welfare? It is easy to say that a child’s life is a 
good to be preferred above the unreasonable religious 
scruples of parents. But it is essential to remember that 
the state exists to protect the rights of all its members, 
and that no complex of rights is more basic to society 
than the web of relations which constitutes the family 
as the fundamental unit of the community. State inter- 
vention in this sacred domain should be a last resort 
for the preservation of essential human values. 


ENTERING WEDGE OF TYRANNY 


Governments often manifest a tendency to invade the 
domain of personal liberty. Not to resist this tendency 
is an invitation to continuous erosion of individual 
rights. It may well be that public authority can licitly 
authorize blood transfusion to save a child’s life, despite 
parental objections. Will it next demand action regard- 
ing the wearing of dental braces? If doctors were em- 
powered to force transfusions upon unwilling adults, 
would the next step be that a woman could not refuse 
an abortion if a medical board certified it? In such en- 
croachments of the state upon the citizen one readily 
sees the opening wedge of a totalitarian society. 
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Will Christians Come Together ? 


Robert A. Graham, SJ. 


ORLD REACTON to the prospect of an ecumeni- 

\ \ / ,cal council on behalf of church unity must 

have been extremely encouraging to the Pope. 
The dramatic decision of John XXIII, which burst upon 
the public on January 25, was in the main interpreted 
quite favorably by those who have no particular reason 
to indulge in perfunctory applause. Orthodox and Prot- 
estant leaders, as well as editorialists in the secular press, 
displayed their unmistakable interest in the Pope’s plan 
and their sincere respect for his motives. His announce- 
ment was taken as something to be expected from one 
whose personality had already established itself in the 
popular mind as that of an amiable man who wants to 
be friends with everyone. 

Indeed, from all indications, the proposal was the 
Pope's own idea; it is certainly stamped with his gen- 
erous and expansive character. There is every reason 
to expect that the Holy Father will try to start the 


Fathers of the council off in a mood of conciliation com-. 


parable to his own. In the meantime it is already evi- 
dent that the mere anticipation of a general council 
under the sign of unity has put this old and much- 
argued problem on an entirely new basis in everyone’s 
mind. Of itself, the Pope’s decision indicates that the 
Catholic Church believes the time is ripe for serious 
new initiatives to resolve the tragic historic division of 
Christians. 

What will all this lead to? Speculation is, of course, 
very hazardous at this stage. One can only size up the 
elements of the situation, examine the moods of the in- 
terested parties and then make an extrapolation from 
the present state of minds to situations that may mate- 
rialize in the next few years. As one reads the mass of 
statements issued by both Orthodox and Protestant 
leaders after the news broke, it is obvious that the in- 
stant, articulate response was nothing less than the ex- 
plosion of pent-up feelings and thoughts. In these state- 
ments two themes recur. Together they indicate, each 
in its own way, the two dominant elements of hope and 
doubt that may be expected to be at work in all hearts. 

On the one hand, it is evident that the unity of all 
those who invoke the name of Jesus Christ is an aspira- 
tion which means a great deal indeed to non-Catholic 
Christians. The desire of Christ, expressed so clearly 
and so often in the gospels, is in striking contrast to 
present religious divisions. In this common desire for 
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the unity of Christians, no doubt divinely inspired, lies 
the best hope for its ultimate realization. 

On the other hand, a pessimistic note tempers the 
praise of the Pope’s plan. Orthodox and Protestant 
spokesmen raise points on which they are convinced 
Rome will not yield. The difficulties—let us be candid 
about it—of a union with the Catholic Church loom so 
large at this moment as to seem beyond the possibility 
of resolution. So set is each of the two major parties 
on its own standpoint that no compromise formula com- 
patible with the convictions of all concerned appears 
anywhere on the horizon. If the Catholics are resolute 
and frank in expounding their own minimum conditions 
of reconciliation, the Orthodox and Protestants are no 
less vehement in their rejection of these conditions. Not 
even the kindly and humane new Pontiff can conjure 
away a thousand years of theological and _ historical 
problems that will confront the 21st Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, to be convened in 1961 in quest of Church unity. 

While it is customary to link the Orthodox and the 
various Protestant denominations in any discussion of 
the ecumenical movement, these two groups are, as is 
well known, quite different in the challenge they present 
from the Catholic point of view. In each case a distinct 
set of theological and historical issues is at play. In the 
coming months, therefore, it will be necessary for ob- 
servers of the preparations for the council to keep this 
in mind. 


REACTIONS AMONG THE ORTHODOX 


On the side of the dissident Eastern Churches, un- 
doubtedly the man to watch is Athenagoras I, Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarch of Constantinople. This prelate’s own sub- 
jects are reckoned at only two million (by contrast, for 
instance, with the 7.35 million Orthodox in Greece, not 
to speak of the 125 million who recognize the Patriarch 
of Moscow). But the see of Constantinople is “first 
among equals” and bears the prestige of ancient Byzan- 
tium, the “New Rome.” Athenagoras studied in the 
United States where, according to reports, he came to 
know and admire the Catholic Church. In the past few 
years he has been quite outspoken in advocating an 
end to the divisions of East and West. In 1952 the late 
Pope Pius XII sent to the Patriarch, through the Apos- 
tolic Delegate in Istanbul, a commemorative medal of 
the proclamation of the dogma of the Assumption of 
the Virgin Mary. The Patriarch on this occasion warmly 
received the Delegate and devoutly kissed the medal 
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which, need it be said, represented a belief particularly 
dear to the Eastern Churches. 

It is doubtful that the Pope has ever met the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarch personally. That they have been in com- 
munication recently is known from the Patriarch’s own 
declaration. It is possible that the Orthodox leader’s 
reaction to the Pope’s Christmas appeal for unity was 
the deciding factor that led to the decision on the gen- 
eral council. In his own New Year message the Patriarch 
referred to the Christmas appeal at length: “We gladly 
welcome,” he said, “every sincere appeal for the sake 
of peace in the Church. And our gladness is naturally 
the greater when such a Church union appeal comes 
from a Christian center such as Old Rome.” He urged 
that every call for unity be “accompanied by such con- 
crete deeds and actions as are necessary to prove our 
intentions in full harmony with our words. .. .” At the 
time, these words appeared only to reflect the Patri- 
arch’s known hope of achieving some common practical 
action among all Christians in the ideological fight 
against communism. Now it is necessary to view them 
in the light of the soundings that Pope John XXIII was 
at that moment undertaking on the opportuneness of an 
ecumenical council. 

The words of Athenagoras should not be overesti- 
mated. Few, if any, other Orthodox leaders are on the 
record in such terms. It may be wondered, in fact, just 
how far the Patriarch’s views are supported by the clergy 
and laity of his own jurisdiction. Indeed, even he had 
to add his own note of caution: “Such a uniting of 
spiritual forces is, of course, not possible in the present 
state of division and discord which has existed for cen- 
turies.” 


PROTESTANT REACTIONS 


Typically Western in their definiteness were the reac- 
tions of Protestant spokesmen. Reinhold Niebuhr, in the 
February 16 Christianity and Crisis, while hoping for 


) good results from the council, asked on what basis Prot- 


estants and Orthodox would be asked to attend the 
council. He doubted that the Protestants, for their part, 
would find the conditions acceptable: “The idea of such 
acouncil is good, but it is quite obvious that the Pope’s 
humanity has not betrayed him into any treasonable 
ideas toward the fixed Roman position that the only 
way to unity is for the erring children to return to the 
Roman fold and accept the fatherly authority of the 
Roman Pontiff.” A more official statement was that 
issued by Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the 
National Council of Churches, whose words are fairly 
representative of Protestant opinion, at least in this 
country. He, too, took a well-formulated stand: 


Anything that would be a step toward unity of 
the Churches would be welcome. It would have to 
be recognized that it was a mutual coming-together, 
not under conditions laid down by one Church for 
all the others. Any movement toward unity cannot 
be looked upon by Protestants as separated Chris- 
tians returning to the Church of Rome. 


A similar stand, for the wider international circle of 
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those working in the ecumenical movement, was taken 
by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, who is general secretary ot 
the World Council of Churches in Geneva. He found 
significance in the fact that, whereas first news reports 
from Rome spoke of “seeking together the basis of a 
return to unity,” later dispatches spoke only of an invi- 
tation to separated communities to seek unity. The latter 
phrasing seemed to imply reunion only on conditions 
laid down by Rome. The council’s executive committee, 
in a statement of February 12, confirmed the stand of 
its secretary by noting that “progress toward unity is 
made when churches meet together on the basis of 
mutual respect.” 

It must be admitted that the Protestants have full 
cause for believing that the Catholic Church does not 
wish to meet with either the Orthodox or Protestants 
on equal terms (or on “the basis of mutual respect”). 
“The only possible or legitimate union is that of the 
return of the dissidents to the Roman Church,” has writ- 
ten Fr. Charles Boyer, S.J., professor at the Gregorian 
University in Rome and a foremost leader in the unionist 
movement. He thus summarized the Church’s position: 


One can never repeat too often: it is in proclaim- 
ing her privilege of being the sole spouse of Christ 
and messenger of integral verity that the Catholic 
Church keeps safe the possibility of a real union 
of all Christians. It is upon her terrain and with 
her unity that all will be able to become one. 


Is this language too sweeping? Does it lack necessary 
nuances? Other Catholic theologians may perhaps wish 
the same basic dogmatic truth were framed in some- 
what less rigorous terms. Nevertheless, it is a safe inter- 
pretation of the mind of the Church, particularly as 
expressed in the Instruction of the Holy Office of De- 
cember 20, 1949 (Catholic Mind [XLVIII], June, 1950, 
pp. 379-384). This important document warned lest 
Catholic tenets, whether dogmas or questions connected 
therewith, be “so whittled down and somehow made to 
conform to heterodox teaching as to jeopardize the 
purity of Catholic doctrine or obscure its clear and 
genuine meaning.” Similar warnings against “imprudent 
irenicism” were voiced by the late Pope Pius XII in his 
doctrinal encyclical Humani Generis (Catholic Mind 
[XLVIII], Nov., 1950, p. 690). 

If Fr. Boyer’s words are to be taken as fully repre- 
sentative, in content and tone, of the minimum, un- 
changeable conditions of the Catholic Church, there 
would seem to be no possible basis of hope for union. 
Yet—strange paradox explainable only in the common 
yearning of all Christians—in recent years the inter- 
change of ideas between Catholic and non-Catholic 
theologians has been growing apace. (See “Protestants 
and Catholics in Germany,” by Avery Dulles, S.J. Am. 
1/24/59). The very instruction of the Holy Office, which 
seemed to imply impossible conditions of union, may, 
in fact, be interpreted as the first recognition by the 
Church of the serious possibility of ultimate re-estab- 
lishment of Christian unity. In its instruction, the Holy 
Office can be seen laying down ground rules for inter- 
faith discussions. It thereby seems to recognize the 
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utility and legitimacy of talking with the non-Catholics, 
even though minds remain far apart. 

But the difficulties remain, no matter how many pro- 
cedural safeguards have been constructed. Without 
going into individual theological issues, at bottom there 
remains no agreement on the very idea of unity itself. 
True unity, in the Catholic view, can be found only in 
the Catholic Church and in a return to that true Church 
by those who are separated from it by dogmatic error 
or by the absence of communion with the center of 
unity which is the See of Peter. The Holy Office instruc- 
tion puts the word “reunion” in quotes, as if to remind 
Catholics of the ambiguity that bedevils the ecumenical 
movement. For the World Council of Church, “unity” 
has a very specific meaning. The World Council starts 
from the assumption that unity is nowhere to be found 
among Christians and is something yet to be discovered. 
This organization has a tendency to seek for a “greatest 
common denominator,” and to bury, so to speak, doc- 
trinal differences under the cover of general agreement 
on a few “essential” tenets. By contrast, the Catholic 
Church believes herself already one in faith and des- 
tined by Christ to unite within herself today, as at Pente- 
cost, the unity for which Christ prayed. For Catholics, 
Christ’s promise of unity has been and is fulfilled in the 
Catholic Church. He who seeks unity, therefore, must 
go to her to find it. This conception, of course, the Prot- 
estants and Orthodox do not accept. But the WCC ex- 
ecutive committe in its statement already cited conceded 
that progress toward unity called for a “full commitment 


on the part of each Church to the truth of the gospel, ’ 


to charity and to a faithful interpretation of its deepest 
convictions.” A Catholic’s deepest conviction is that 


there is but one true Church and that where Peter is, 
there is the Church. Can the forthcoming ecumenical 
council provide a fresh interpretation of that basic tenet? 
At the present moment it seems extremely unlikely 
that any of the Orthodox bishops will take part in the 
council, even if invited in the most diplomatic way to 
act as observers. (However, on this point, it is better 
not to preclude some surprise gesture by Pope John, 
who can draw on some little-known precedents.) By 
itself the council can illuminate the doctrinal obscurities 
in those areas particularly where clarification is most 
useful from the standpoint of reconciling the Eastern 
Churches. One of these areas is the meaning of the 
Church, and the relationship of the Pope to the Church, 
The English Dominican specialist in unity, Fr. Henry 
St. John, writing in the January 30 Universe (London), 
has suggested that the discussion of the new council on 
the relation of the papacy to the Church as the Mystical 
Body might well advance the day of Christian unity. 
Here in the United States, the problem of unity, as 
observers have more than once remarked, has hardly 
engaged the same amount of attention that it has at- 
tracted among English Catholics. This is probably be- 
cause of, and not in spite of, the hopeless proliferation 
of Protestant bodies in the United States. The council, 
among its many important incidental effects, may further 
a new approach by Catholics in this country toward the 
problem of interdenominational relations. With an his- 
toric ecumenical council called to advance Church unity, 
it would seem unrealistic to proceed on the assumption, 
as we have done up to now, that no problem exists and 
that all we Catholics need to do in the name of unity is 
to pray for the conversion of heretics and schismatics. 





Catholic Book Publishing, 1954-1958 


Eugene P. Willging 


phase of the Catholic press. To the majority of 

writers and readers the term has come to be 
synonymous with the diocesan newspaper, the weekly, 
the monthly and occasionally the quarterly periodicals. 
The Catholic book is on the periphery if not actually 
beyond the horizon. One might therefore think that the 
book has passed its prime and that Catholic book pub- 
lishing is moribund. Yet figures belie the assumption. 
In 1958 in the United States 144 publishers released 
694 titles, totals almost identical with those of 1957, 
when 167 firms issued 715 titles. Almost yearly since 


E>: Fesruary it is customary to evaluate some 





Mr. Witten, director of libraries at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, is a regular contributor to this Re- 
view. 
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1954 Catholic book publishing has been expanding: 
thus, in 1954 there were 463 titles published; in 1955, 
576; in 1956, 597. These and succeeding data are taken 
from records compiled at the Catholic University of 
America Library, which, since early 1953, has been 
releasing a weekly card service and a weekly news re- 
lease disseminated through the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

How is the term “Catholic book” defined for statistical 
purposes? In general, we use it to indicate a title re- 
leased through the book trade in contrast to textbooks, 
for example, which are customarily distributed directly 
from publisher to the educational institution. A few 
texts are included, probably less than ten a year, when 
the title is on the adult level and is available both 
as a “trade” and as a “text” book, such as Power’ 
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History of Catholic Higher Education in the United 
States (Bruce). Again an occasional new prayerbook of 
significance, such as The Maryknoll Missal (Kenedy ) 
or the Knox Missal (Newman) may be included; titles 
in the “black book” category, as the trade designates the 
prayerbook group, are included perhaps at the rate of 
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five a year. Another class largely excluded in the annual 
count of new Catholic books is that of paper-covered 
doctoral dissertations, such as the 75 or more from the 
Catholic University of America Press. On the other 


_ hand there are usually at least 20 titles that are doctoral 


dissertations which have been reworked and issued as 
trade titles, often by university presses. The usual prod- 
uct of the university press, though, is of a postdoctoral 
nature, such as Fichter’s Parochial School (Notre 


} Dame), Mohrmann’s Liturgical Latin (Catholic Univer- 


sity) or Lauer’s Triumph of Subjectivity (Fordham). 


THE “GENERAL” PUBLISHERS 

A “Catholic book” is by no means solely the product 
of the “Catholic publisher.” Fr. Harold C. Gardiner 
pointed out in his “Picture of Catholic Publishing” 
(AM. 2/16/57) that such firms as Doubleday and Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy have built up “strong balanced 
lists of Catholic titles.” In 1958 the 53 firms that I would 
designate as primarily “Catholic” issued 379 titles, while 
91, which I would class as “general,” issued 315 titles. 
As in earlier years these figures show the significance 
of the general firms. Since little data have ever been re- 
leased on production of these two categories there fol- 
lows a five-year comparative tabulation. We define a 
Catholic firm as one which is under Catholic ownership 
and whose list is limited to Catholic titles, while the 
general firm is usually of non-Catholic ownership or 
divided in control with its catalog containing a con- 
siderable number if not a majority of general titles. In 
this listing we limit the record to those firms whose total 
product over these five years was at least 25 titles. 
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A key to recently expanding figures in Catholic book 
publishing can undoubtedly be found in the increasing 
influence of the general firms, since they have not only 
contributed substantial figures to the totals (Double- 
day’s five imprints furnished 41 of 1958’s 694 titles and 
33 of those in 1957; Farrar, Straus & Cudahy had 24 in 
1958 and 33 in 1957) but also supplied the strong com- 
petition needed to keep the Catholic firms vigorous. 
This competitive spirit is reflected not only in quantity 
but more significantly in editorial and subject quality 
and improved book format. The Vision Books of Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy have set a standard that must be faced 
by every other publisher of juveniles. Image Books in 
the paperback reprint line is a similar example. The 
pictorial biographies from Regnery have added another 
European dimension in that they demonstrate the value 
of utilizing graphic art forms produced abroad with 
English translations of the text; the Nelson edition of 
Van der Meer’s Atlas of the Early Christian World is 
another superb example. Undoubtedly the best 1958 
example of “general” influence is that of Prentice-Hall’s 
subsidiary Hawthorn Books’ initiation of The Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. As was shown in 
the 1955 Lonergan study of “Publishing Trends Re- 
flected in the Works of the Academy Members of the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors,” the general firms 
have made a contribution of major dimensions in belles 
lettres. Of 24 titles by Sigrid Undset, Knopf published 
22 and Longmans, Green, two; of 23 titles by Evelyn 
Waugh, only Sheed & Ward is represented through his 
Edmund Campion, with Little, Brown accounting for 
10 and various other general firms for 12; of 21 Graham 
Greene titles, Viking issued 10, Doubleday eight and 
three other general firms the remaining three; Hough- 
ton, Mifflin has been the leading publisher of Bruce 
Marshall, and Doubleday of J. F. Powers. These novel- 
ists are chosen deliberately as typical of authors extend- 
ing the horizon of Catholic writing. Even in philosophy, 
taking the works of Maritain as an example, we find 
that Scribner led with 11 titles, followed by Sheed & 
Ward wiih seven, Philosophical Library with four, the 
University of Chicago, Pantheon and Longmans with 
two each, and Dial, Bruce Humphries, Kenedy, McKay, 
Macmillan, Marquette and Yale University Press with 
one each. Random House has been strikingly successful 
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with the works of Gilson and Pegis. The general firm 
has made and is making a great contribution to all 
forms of Catholic literature. 

The term “Catholic book” as we use it statistically is 
not limited to the works by Catholic authors. We have 
regularly included works by non-Catholic authors on 
Catholic subjects or those of considerable interest to 
Catholics, especially in biblical studies and patristics. 
Thus in 1958 we included Burrows’ More Light on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (Viking), Albright’s From the Stone 
Age to Christianity (Johns Hopkins and Anchor) and 
Chadwick's Western Asceticism (Westminster ). We do 
not limit the term “Catholic book” to new books but 
include inexpensive reprints, especially the paperbacks, 
and revised editions of older titles. 


REPRINTS AND PAPERBACKS 


We have no means of determining the gross sales of 
the products of the Catholic and the general firms. We 
know that the works by Sheen, Bishop, Merton and 
Oursler on the general lists generally outsell the top- 
ranking titles on the Catholic lists. We know, too, that 
the majority of best-selling Catholic titles from the 
general firms are taken over by the general reprint 
houses, such as Pocket Books, New American Library 
and particularly Image Books of Doubleday. To supply 
a note of perspective we must remember that the Cath- 
olic firms are publishing many needed titles that cannot 
attain high sales; no one expects the Canon Law Digest 
(Bruce) nor Sister Claudia Carlen’s Dictionary of Papal 


Pronouncements to be in every family library, yet these _ 


are substantial and necessary contributions. 

While the paperback imprints, with the exception of 
image Books, are not represented in the five-year table 
above, yet such firms as Pocket Books with their Oursler 
titles, New American Library with Merton, Fawcett 
and Popular Library with several Sheen books, have 
sales by the millions. General firms dominate the heavy 
sales in the reprint field; Newman Press, however, is 
rapidly coming to the fore with a variety of paperbacks, 
including a fine series of college-level anthologies. Per- 
haps one reason for low sales of Catholic titles from the 
Catholic firms is that they are not well represented in 
general bookstores. Catholic firms are forced to use 
book-club and direct mail techniques to a larger degree 
than the general firms. 

How much of Catholic publishing reflects native au- 
thorship? In 1958 translations accounted for 156 (22 
per cent) of the 694 titles. As in previous years, French 
translations were in the lead with 70 in 1958, followed 
by 32 from the German, 18 from Latin, 11 from Spanish 
and 9 from Italian. Other languages represented were 
Dutch, Portuguese, Swedish, Hungarian and (ancient ) 
Greek. We have not analyzed another aspect of the 
internationalism of the current Catholic book, that of 
joint publication with firms in England and Ireland, 
but we would venture the guess that another 10 to 15 
per cent are issued jointly with such firms as Burns and 
Oates of London and Gill of Dublin. 

What is the significance of the university press? The 
leaders among the Catholic institutions are the Catholic 
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University of America, in whose list “workshop pro- 
ceedings” predominate; the University of Notre Dame, 
with strong emphasis on contemporary sociological, 
religious and political problems; Loyola of Chicago, 
whose Jesuit Studies series has set a high standard for 
scholarly works in pleasing format; Marquette Univer- 
sity Press with a fine series in Aquinas Lectures, and 
Fordham University Press with a particular interest in 
“sister formation” and mission studies. Again we must 
note the high quality products of “general” university 
presses, e.g., Noonan’s Scholastic Analysis of Usury 
from Harvard, Apel’s Gregorian Chant from Indiana, 
Albright’s From the Stone Age to Christianity from 
Johns Hopkins, and Pritchard’s Ancient Near East and 
Archeology and the Old Testament from Princeton. 

This survey should be encouraging to authors. Any 
writer of integrity with a message and the ability to 
express it will have a respectful reading of his manu- 
script. In a surprisingly large number of cases the pub- 
lisher’s editors are likely to seek him. If the firm that 
publishes his book is one of experience, his work will re- 
ceive adequate advertising and promotion through the 
sales department. Whether the book will be given space 
by secular book reviewing media is quite another, and 
much more doubtful, question. Whether the diocesan 
press will accord his book any mention is also doubtful; 
one might suggest as a Lenten penance for diocesan 
editors an examination of the place of books in their 
columns last year. The comprehensive Weekly List of 
New Catholic Books, issued by NC’s News Service, is 
found regularly in fewer than ten diocesan papers. 

No mention has been made of the heroic contribu- 
tion made by the pamphlet publishers under the leader- 
ship of such persons as Joseph Menendez, lately retired 
from Paulist Press, Rev. Louis A. Gales and Robert Ed- 
man of the Catechetical Guild, and others. That story 
must hold for 1960’s Catholic Press Month review. In 
summary, then, we find both Catholic book and pam- 
phlet publishing in a state of vigorous health. All it 
really needs is equal support from the readers. 


Postcommunio 


The bread now gone, we, kneeling seek—but find, 
Of phrase, of single word in thanks, no shred: 
The sword that barred the Garden cut the thread 
Of inspiration, maimed the ancient mind, 

And fluent speech of Eden held behind. 

How deep Aquinas probed his heart, his head, 
For gratitude, aware of all unsaid, 

Beyond the reach, the gropings of mankind. 


Who for us men, Who for us men . . . came down, 
Who knowest what our limitations are, 

Thou sensed the pleas of such as touched Thy gown; 
Vintage invoked within the stolid jar: 

Mute eloquence! Night in the little town, 

The silent stable lucent with a star. 


Epwarp WEIMAR 
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State of the Question 





“CATHOLIC ACTION” WE CAN WELL DISPENSE WITH 


We firmly believe that the following editorial should be read by 
Catholics all over the nation. It appeared in the January 23 issue 
of the Baltimore archdiocesan weekly newspaper, The Catholic 
Review. It was signed by the managing editor of that publication, 
Gerard E. Sherry. Because so many Catholics in the United States 
confrent this problem, and because we agree with the point of 
view expressed below, we here reprint Mr. Sherry’s fine editorial. 


IN THE STATE [of Maryland] at present 
we are witnessing the spectacle of our 
parish and school halls being used for 
the expression of certain theories labeled 
as anti-Communist and as a form of 
Catholic Action. 

It would appear, according to some 
speakers, that the Baltimore County 
school system has Communist influence 
in it; so has the Boy Scout movement; 
and we can learn that even the Jesuits 
have to be careful about Communist 
infiltration. In some cases the speakers 
at these meetings have been introduced 
as competent Catholic spokesmen and 
authorities in the anti-Communist fight. 
We even learn that inferences have 
been made that the speakers might be 
FBI-trained or at least have some chan- 
nel of information from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

We are told, also, that the United 
Nations Association and other civic 
groups are not suitable organizations 
for the honest-to-goodness anti-Com- 
munist Catholic to join. They are 
tainted, it is said, with the influence of 
communism and we should beware of 
any cooperation or membership within 
them. 

We would be remiss in our duty if 
we did not warn our readers against 
taking too much of this type of speech- 
making as authentic Catholic Action or 
authoritative anti-communism. 

What has actually caused this local 
outburst? 

We think it is a response to the ring- 
ing of the tocsin by narrow-minded 
columnists in some of our mass distribu- 
tion Catholic weeklies who have called 
upon everybody to take up arms against 
the ubiquitous enemy. These columnists 
are indiscriminately enlisting everybody 
—housewives, professional people, busi- 
nessmen and even college freshmen—in 
their cause. One gets the impression 
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that they seek sophomore action instead 
of a disciplined task force. While seek- 
ing to alert our people, they are actually 
sowing discord, suspicion and, ultimate- 
ly, disinterest. It taxes one’s credulity 
to suggest that the reading of the Na- 
tional Review or American Mercury is 
Catholic Action. 

Anti-Communist we must be. But 
this does not give us the license to 
pillory this group or that group simply 
because we do not agree with its poli- 
cies. Christian justice and charity de- 
mand truth—truth based on fact, not 
on innuendo. No amount of sincerity or 
emotional fervor on the part of a speak- 
er or writer excuses him in misrepre- 
sentation of the positions—political, spir- 
itual or social—of individuals or groups. 
Of course, creating sensations might 
also create interest but it does nothing 
to cure known evils. Furthermore, it 
only aggravates imaginary evils and 
creates a condition of neurosis. 
STILL LULL 


Editorial Policy 


If all Catholics are obliged to 
subscribe to at least one Catholic 
newspaper, all Catholic news- 
paper editors are morally obliged 
to produce the kind of newspaper 
which will be of maximum help to 
those Catholics in their effort to 
lead thoroughly Christian lives. 

The truly sad thing is that there 
are non-objective editors who are 
convinced that ventilating their 
personal obsession week after 
week is the most significant ma- 
terial they can offer to their Cath- = 
olic readers. During his long 
pontificate, Pope Pius XII made 
quite clear the areas demanding 
emphasis and attention. 
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We speak bluntly and plainly about 
the situation because of the harm that 
is being fostered in our Catholic com- 
munity by well-intentioned people who 
are intolerant of any but their own 
point of view... . 

The one great danger in this kind of 
anti-communism is that—far from unify- 
ing our Catholic community—it is sow- 
ing the seeds of disunity and mistrust. 

We have no doubt that Communists 
have tried and are trying to infiltrate 
our nation’s schools. But to suggest, be- 
cause one or two personalities in a given 
area are suspected of being Communists 
or fellow-travelers, that therefore the 
whole system is under Communist in- 
fluence, is strictly unjust and unfounded. 
As farfetched as it may sound, there 
might have been and might still be 
Communist attempts at infiltrating the 
Boy Scout movement. But the whole 
movement should not be condemned 
because of this. What about our Catho- 
lic Scouts? 

It is interesting to note that after one 
of these speeches we have referred to 
in which the Boy Scouts were named, 
a Catholic parent was heard to express 
some misgivings about his son’s mem- 
bership in the movement. “If that fel- 
low’s right,” he was heard to say, “then 
perhaps I should take him out of it.” 
Similar doubts poison the minds of par- 
ents with children in the public schools. 

This writer experienced something 
like this in relation to the United Na- 
tions. He was told by a reader who had 
listened to one of these attacks on the 
UN as Communist-ridden, that he had 
no business editorially supporting the 
UN or any of its affiliates. We suggested 
to her that what was good enough for 
the late Pope Pius XII, and our present 
Pope John XXIII, was good enough for 
us. Alas, the lady intimated that our 
Maryland anti-Communist speakers 
knew more about it than even the 
Popes. 

There is some consolation in the fact 
that negative anti-Communists do not 
speak for the Church. The only authori- 
tative teachers are our bishops. And 
they warned this country and the world 
about communism long before our pres- 
ent self-styled anti-Communists entered 
the field. Our bishops preach the whole 
gospel, the whole of Christian doctrine. 
We would do well to avoid political 
quacks and listen more to the vicars of 
Christ. Gerarp E. SHERRY 
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Medicine and Conscience 


E. L. Chicanot 


ANADA is presently confronted with a thorny prob- 
i lem in which the principles of religious convic- 

tion are in conflict with what is considered to be 
the good of society. Only what might be described as 
preliminary skirmishing has as yet taken place. Before 
the highest civil authority has made a decision, the 
affair will be given a generous airing. It is about the 
matter of refusing emergency blood transfusions on 
religious grounds. 

The problem was brought sensationally to a head a 
short while ago when the parents of a Manitoba boy 
refused doctors in a Winnipeg hospital permission to 
administer a blood transfusion; the boy was suffering 
from accidental gunshot wounds. Application was made 
to the courts to override the parental stand. While the 
judge slept on the problem overnight, the boy died. 

This aroused public feeling all over Canada. There 
was general indignation that a child’s life should be 
sacrificed to religious views no matter how seriously 
held; the medical profession was criticized for apparent 
pusillanimity. The situation was not improved in the 
eyes of the public by the widely publicized letter of a 
prominent doctor. “As a member of the medical pro- 
fession,” he said, “I do not support their convictions 
regarding the administration of blood transfusions, but 
such beliefs must be respected. The loss of a son is one 
thing, but accusation (by inference) of partial respon- 
sibility for that death is the inhuman act of an irre- 
sponsible press.” 


DOCTORS AND LAWYERS DEBATE 


The topic became a burning one in medical and legal 
circles. Considerable prominence was given in the lay 
press to a panel discussion which took place before 
about 200 doctors of the Hamilton General Hospital 
staff, Hamilton, Ont. This revealed marked differences 
of opinion as to whether medical men have the power 
to disregard the views of parents when they consider a 
blood transfusion necessary to save the life of a child. 

Quite dogmatic on the legal point of view as to 
doctors’ rights was Gordon Sullivan, Q.C., a member of 
the panel discussing the Winnipeg case: “I don’t see 
how any doctor can refuse a transfusion to a child. 
This was a shocking case where a child died while a 





Mr. Cuicanort, a Montreal journalist, has written for 
AMERICA on Canadian social problems over the past 
twenty-five years. See our editorial, p. 625. 
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judge thought about it overnight. We would welcome 
a test case.” 

The lawyer disclosed that the Children’s Aid Society 
in Hamilton had ordered blood transfusions for seven 
or eight children in the city after the parents refused 
permission for the operation. Such action, based on 
provisions of the Child Welfare Act, was taken only 
when a doctor stated a child would die without the 
transfusion. Under this provincial law children can be 
made wards of society on grounds of cruelty, malnu- 
trition and general neglect. The Hamilton lawyer was 
firmly of the opinion that the Children’s Aid Society 
can go before the courts if a child is not getting proper 
medical care. 

The other member of the panel was Dr. T. L. Fisher, 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Medical Protective 
Association, a body supported by nationally organized 


- medicine “to assist in the defense of its members in 


cases of alleged malpractice and to encourage honor- 
able practice in the daily work of the medical profes- 
sion.” This medico-legal authority was against over- 
riding parents’ refusal in these cases: “To the best of 
our knowledge a doctor has no right to do anything to 
any person without his permission, or in the case of a 
child, parental or guardian permission.” 

The panel discussion, widely publicized, naturally 
had the effect of further heightening public interest and 
stimulating investigation in other and perhaps more 
authoritative sources. The Attorney General of Ontario 
and the general secretary of the Canadian Medical 
Association were interviewed; both supported the stand 
taken by the representative of the Canadian Medical 
Protective Association. They questioned the legality of 
the blood transfusions given children at Hamilton in 
the face of parental objection on religious grounds. 

W. B. Common, the Attorney General, said: “A 
doctor who administers a blood transfusion without 
parental or guardian consent might leave himself open 
to a suit for damages or a criminal assault charge. A 
doctor should not make blood transfusions without 
consent.” 

The general secretary of the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Arthur Kelly, said: “Patients and parents 
have a perfect right to accept or reject treatment of- 
fered.” He added that the C.M.A. had never examined 
the question and had no policy on it. “No doctor can 
be positive that a person will die if he doesn’t get a 
transfusion or live if he does,” said Dr. Kelly. “That 
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would attribute to doctors more wisdom than human 
beings possess. The principle is an important one re- 
lating to the liberty of citizens. The same thing applies 
to any other medical treatment and, right or wrong, 
people have a right to decide.” 


CITIZENS’ POINTS OF VIEW 

The attitude of nonprofessional society seemed to be 
expressed by the executive manager of the Hamilton 
Children’s Aid Society. The society, he said, is em- 
powered to act for the welfare of the child if it is not 
being provided with food or clothing or if its health 
or life is endangered: “If a group of competent medical 
authorities state that the child’s life depends on a blood 
transfusion, we consider that sufficient authority to take 
the child in society's care.” “The whole procedure,” he 
added, “from the medical decision until the society 
authorizes the transfusion, takes a matter of hours.” 

Meanwhile action was being taken at a still higher 
level to dissipate the element of doubt. A Toronto 
hospital had a baby blood-transfusion case and the 
courts made the infant a ward of the Toronto Children’s 
Aid Society to effect authorization despite the parents’ 
refusal. Next, the authorities moved positively to legis- 
late out of existence the right held by parents to refuse 
blood transfusions for their children when this is recom- 
mended to preserve life. The board of directors of the 
Children’s Aid Society has drafted a bill to submit to 
the provincial government. Said. the Society's counsel: 


Religion should not enter into this at all. It is 
the welfare of the child that counts. We would like 
to see legislation that would allow the administra- 
tion of transfusions to children in cases of extreme 
urgency on the signed certificate of two doctors 
who would swear the children would die if they did 
not receive transfusions. 

Under the Hospitals Act a person can be de- 
prived of his personal liberty and can be committed 
to a mental institution just on the signed certificate 
of two doctors. I think that is a more serious matter 
than giving a child a blood transfusion. 


The legislation would, he said, eliminate the need of 
having to call in the Children’s Aid or the parents in 
order to proceed with treatment in emergencies. 

This is the situation at the present time, with the 
virtual certainty, in view of outraged public opinion, 
that legislation of this nature will go on the statute 
books of Ontario. This will almost as surely be followed 
by similar measures in other provinces as the need dis- 
closes itself. Doctors will be free to carry out their 
humanitarian work according to their convictions un- 
hampered by any uncertainty as to their ethical or legal 
position. The public will no longer be harassed and 
distressed by the periodic appearance in the press of 
stories about children virtually condemned to death 
by fanatical parents. 

There is no doubt that doctors would like to have the 
courts pronounce clearly on their rights and respon- 
sibilities in connection not only with infants but with 
adults who refuse life-saving blood transfusions. As 
some have expressed it, they believe such people should 
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be treated “in the very same manner as we treat at- 
tempted suicides.” Despite all that can be said about 
blood transfusions, they say, there are many cases where 
the doctor knows that blood and only blood will save 
life. 

Knowing something of the obduracy of the sect in- 
volved, one can expect the controversy to be taken into 
ever higher courts; the matter will remain simmering - 
as a public issue until a decision is made by the 
supreme authority. Already many are uncomfortable 
over the prospect; this is clear from letters in the public 
press. The essential issue is a baffling and complex one 
to the thinking layman, who can see on the one hand 
the apparently needless deaths of innocent children, 
but on the other hand an incursion into the fields of 
personal liberty and parental rights, and an infringe- 
ment on religious freedom. Intelligent Canadians argue 
the issue at length without coming to anything like a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Unsympathetic as may be the attitude of the vast 
majority of the people to fanatical opposition to blood 
transfusions, they deplore the taking of steps that even 
remotely suggest curtailment of individual freedom or 
possible impairment of religious independence. When 
the matter is resolved to the satisfaction of the medical 
and legal professions, it is probable that many ordinary 
Canadian citizens will continue to feel uneasy. 


Hydrocephalus 


“Neither this man nor his parents . . .” 


You, waterhead, 

I don't like to feel my fingers 
Sink in your scalp or watch those 
Baffled scarred eyes roll beneath 
Your cliff-like brow. 


You're Adam’s boy. 

That first bite robbed you of Eden 
Loading your chromosomes against you 
Back beyond the flood, so now dammed 
In your head the water flattens 

The jelly cortex mashing mind 

To petency while you breathe, eat, 
And convulse noiselessly with wildly 
Flickering lids. 

Our universal fault blares 

In your flesh, though just blotted 

In your soul by the matter 

Of your killer. 


For Christ has saved you 

From yourself for Him 

And I shrink 

From your unknowing holiness, 
Afraid of Him, Who drowned me 
Once to Life. 


WILLIAM HETZNECKER, M.D. 
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Very Rev. Thomas F. Little 


NATIONAL LEGION OF DECENCY 


My reading association with AMErica extends over a 
period of 35 years. It began in the formative days of 
parochial grammar school when we read AMERICA to 
keep abreast of current events in the secular and re- 
ligious world; it extended into high school when the 
youthful, inquiring mind sought guidance in the field 
of literature and the cinema; it provided exciting and 
exhilarating subject matter for college debates on po- 
litical, social and moral issues; in the seminary it sup- 
plemented the philosophy and theology courses by 
applying the speculative and metaphysical to the area 
of the real and tangible. To a priest living in a secular 
world it offers handy answers to the provocative and 
thought-stimulating problems that arise on the local, 
national and international scene. Like the country 
whose name it bears, AMERICA is challenging, instruc- 
tive, unbiased. It is a welcome visitor each week to our 
desk. 


Will Herberg 


PROFESSOR AND AUTHOR 


I should like to make this a personal statement about 
what America has meant to me, a Jew teaching in a 
distinguished Protestant institution. One of my major 
concerns this past decade has been the religious and 
cultural situation in our country, and no periodical I 
know of has been of greater use to me in keeping me 
in touch with current developments in this area than 
your publication. What I have learned especially to 
prize in America is the wide scope of its interests, and 
the sober, judicious spirit with which it deals with the 
perplexing problems of our time. Its frank Catholic posi- 
tion seems to me rather to enhance than to detract from 
its journalistic objectivity, for it makes possible a re- 
sponsible witness from a responsible standpoint. It is this 
responsible witness, articulated with intelligence and 
sophistication, that first attracted me to AMERICA and 
that has kept me a devoted reader and occasional con- 
tributor these many years. 

The service that America has rendered to religion 
and culture in its first half-century of existence, during 
which Catholicism and Judaism had to strain all their re- 
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sources to establish themselves in a nation so thoroughly 
Protestant as ours, is a most impressive one. The coming 
decades, in which you will have to speak from the inside, 
as it were, to a “three-religion America,” will confront 
you with responsibilities even more complex and de- 
manding. Those of us who know AMe_nrica are confident 
that you will meet these responsibilities in the spirit that 
has made your publication one of the country’s great 
journals of thought and opinion. 


John McCarthy 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR, CATHOLIC DIGEST 


AMERICA Was just six years old when I first came upon 
it. Even at that youthful age, the magazine was a tonic, 
a waker-upper for our then quiet, conservative City of 
Brotherly Love. I was a student at St. Joseph’s Prep in 
Philadelphia in those years. Our instructor was Fr. 
Gerald Treacy, later to be long associated with AMERICA. 
To compensate for having classes on Saturday, Fr. 
Treacy would read us excerpts from America. He would 
dwell on Editor Tierney’s differences with President 
Wilson’s “Too Proud to Fight” policy or Fr. Parsons’ 
brilliant reporting about war-stricken Belgium. Illumi- 
nating book reviews would be discussed, some of them 
written by Fr. Treacy himself. 

Some 44 years, two World Wars and a half-dozen 
Presidents have come and gone since then. However, 
time has in no way dimmed the beautiful friendship 
formed with America. I still find it as stimulating and 
rewarding as I did when I picked up my first copy in 
1915. 


Jim Bishop 
AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST 


The written word, like a cracked mirror, creates many 
unusual images. Some are noble. Some are ugly. Some 
are distorted. AMERicA is important to me because it 
repairs the mirror every week and permits me to see the 
image of events as it is—without special lighting, with- 
out make-up, without the spurious smile of the special 
pleader. 

It does more than this. AMERICA assesses each event, 
hefting it in its editorial hand for its weight on other 
events and on the common welfare. It is a fine contribu- 
tion to the conscience of our country. 
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Hawau, Our 50th State 


Bruno J. Hartung 


Hawaii is before the American public, and eager 

proponents, confident of victory ahead, are mak- 
ing this year the year of the grand drive. Hardly had 
Congress convened when the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee began conducting hearings on a bill 
to permit Hawaii to follow Alaska into the Union. First 
witness for the Administration was Interior Secretary 
Fred A. Seaton, who reiterated that Hawaii has met 
every test for statehood and has “earned the right to 
fair and equal treatment” with the other 49 States. Sup- 
porters of statehood, confident of early House approval, 
are looking to March 29 as the date for House passage. 


Or: AGAIN the perennial question of statehood for 


ACTION LIKELY THIS YEAR 


This year the backers of statehood for Hawaii have 
been assured of early action in the House, and this 
pledge is in process of being redeemed. On February 4, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, by a 
vote of 25 to 4, reported out H.R. 50, a bill providing 
statehood for Hawaii. Action in the Senate, where Sen. 
James E. Murray introduced a companion bill on Jan- 
uary 9, is proceeding more slowly. No hearings on S. 50 
have yet been held. Nevertheless, proponents predict 
that both Houses will vote, and vote favorably, on 
Hawaii before adjourning next summer. 

This confidence seems to be justified. National senti- 
ment across the United States is running high in favor 
of statehood, if we can believe the most recent Gallup 
and other opinion surveys. Members of Congress re- 
turning to Washington from the summer adjournment 
found that the admission of Alaska had pleased most of 
their constituencies, and many of them are now eager 
to repeat the process with Hawaii. The three House 
Interior Subcommittee members who toured the Islands 
of Hawaii this past summer were convinced by what 
they saw and heard that Hawaii is ready for State gov- 
ernment. They so affirmed in a report to the House of 
Representatives, which is now being printed. 

To understand the issue of statehood, one must know 
the legislation regarding the admission of territories into 
the Union as sovereign States. One must therefore go 
back to the Ordinance of 1787, which was passed by 
the Continental Congress. This law provided that terri- 
tories within the Northwest Territory could be admitted 





Mr. Hartunc, associate professor of economics at 
Wheeling College, Wheeling, W. Va., has lived in 
Hawaii and studied labor conditions there. 
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as States when they were sufficiently settled (60,000 
population, to be exact) and when they were politically 
organized. In other words, designation as a territory 
carried with it the inherent power to become a State. 
Thus far 30 States have been admitted which were pre- 
viously territories. : 

Hawaii is an incorporated territory—that is, an in- 
tegral part of the United States. (Puerto Rico, Guam 
and the Virgin Islands are unincorporated, not integral, 
parts of the United States.) Clearly, then, by historical 
precedent Hawaii has every right to become a State. 
One may therefore inquire what steps have been taken 
to make this a reality. 

On June 30, 1947, by a vote of 197 to 133, the House 
passed the Farrington Bill, which would enable Hawaii 
to become a State. The House thus permitted Hawaii 
the first step—that of electing a constitutional conven- 
tion. This convened in Honolulu in April, 1950, and on 
November 7, 1950, the people of Hawaii approved a 
proposed State constitution by a vote of more than 
three to one. 

At this point politics enters the picture. For several 
years now both the House and the Senate have passed 
statehood bills. The political climate, however, was such 
that Republicans in the House were receptive to Hawaii 
—but not to Alaska. (Hawaii is normally Republican; 
Alaska is Democratic.) Now with Alaska in the Union, 
Republicans will redouble their efforts to bring Hawaii 
in, and the Democrats can be expected, since Demo- 
cratic Alaska has been admitted, to offer little if any 
concerted opposition. In fact, on August 14, 1956, at 
Chicago, the Democrats adopted a plank for “immedi- 
ate statehood for Alaska and Hawaii.” 

Thinking Americans are now asking themselves: 
What kind of a region is Hawaii? Is it desirable to ad- 
mit a territory with a large number of Orientals? Are 
the Hawaiians sufficiently civilized? Is Hawaii mature 
and stable politically? Finally, what benefits would 
accrue to the United States from Hawaii’s statehood? 

What we call today the Hawaiian Islands is a chain 
of eight principal islands: Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, 
Molokai, Lanai, Niihau and Kahoolawe. They were 
created by volcanic action under the floor of the Pacific 
Ocean, about 2,100 miles southwest of San Francisco. 

The original settlers were Polynesians from the South 
Pacific who settled there over 1,000 years ago. During 
the 13th and 14th centuries other Polynesians came, 
from Tahiti more than 2,000 miles away, in giant double 
canoes. They were the progenitors of the Hawaiian 
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people. Hereditary chiefs ruled the independent king- 
doms until 1795, when Kamehameha, warrior king of 
Hawaii, conquered all the other islands. 

In 1893 the monarchy came to an end and a republic 
was formed with Sanford B. Dole as President. In 1898 
a treaty established Hawaii as an integral part of the 
United States. Under the Organic Act of 1900 it was in- 
corporated as a territory, with the people of Hawaii 
confident that in the not too distant future it would be- 
come a State. 

The eight islands, with twelve smaller ones that also 
belong to the territory, have a population of half a mil- 
lion—which is more than Delaware, Vermont, Wyoming 
or Nevada. One-half of the people live in Honolulu, a 
modern city comparable to Miami or San Diego. The 
population has an intricate racial complex: they are 
Americans, British, Germans, Norwegians, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
Koreans, Micronesians and native Hawaiians, with a 
sprinkling of other races and nationalities and every 
conceivable mixture of them. A recent estimate gives 
the Islands 184,732 residents of Japanese descent; 90,079 
of Polynesian-Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian; 81,911 of 
various Caucasian; 61,040 of Filipino ancestry; 30,566 
of Chinese; 10,351 of Puerto Rican; and 7,624 of Korean 
descent. Thus, there are no racial majorities—all are 
minorities, which probably accounts for the surprising 
lack of racial prejudice or racial disturbance. Further- 
more, there is no racial bloc action in politics. 

With such a conglomerate population many “main- 
landers” may wonder whether the Hawaiians have 


achieved the level of civilization found on the mainland.’ 


Anyone who has traveled in Hawaii would at once note 
that the culture, customs and standard of living there 
compare quite favorably with those in the continental 
United States. Furthermore, the islands have a well- 
developed educational system, topped by the famous 
University of Hawaii. 

With such abundant natural resources, it is not sur- 
prising that the sugar and pineapple industries—and 
tourism—are the main wealth producers. The production 
of molasses, coffee, hides, bananas, sisal and wool also 
contributes to the Islands’ income. One might add that 
almost the entire agricultural labor force (21,000—in- 
cluding the dock workers) is organized in Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. 


FOR AND AGAINST STATEHOOD 


With these facts as background we are now in a 
better position to evaluate the arguments for and 
against statehood. 

The proponents of statehood maintain that admitting 
Hawaii to the Union would enhance the United States’ 
reputation abroad for fair dealing, that it would tighten 
the bonds of sentiment between the mainland and the 
territory. For 43 years the residents of Hawaii have held 
plebiscites on the issue and have voted overwhelmingly 
in favor of statehood. Before World War II, the vote 
was 2 to 1 in favor of statehood; today, in the opinion 
of on-the-spot observers, it would be 10 to 1. Hawaii 
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definitely would not be a financial liability; the revenues 
it contributes exceed the revenues of 14 of our States, 
In short, the proponents for statehood see no major 
political, democratic, geographical or economic basis for 
refusing Hawaii statehood. 

The opponents, on the other hand, object that the 
territory isn’t contiguous—it doesn’t touch the United 
States. However, this was true of Nevada when it was 
admitted. In 1850 we jumped over 1,000 miles of prairie 
and desert to take in California. The age of aviation has 
put Hawaii right on our doorstep. Certainly the admis- 
sion of Alaska should have done away with the time- 
worn objection of non-contiguity. 

The Southern Democrats oppose Hawaii's admission 
on grounds of racial prejudice: it would mean more 
votes for civil rights. Yet Arizona and New Mexico had 
—and still have—large Indian and Mexican populations, 
and our Southern States are predominantly Negro. To 
defeat this bill now on grounds of racial prejudice 
would seriously hurt the prestige of the United States 
in its dealings with Orientals, whom we are trying so 
desperately to win to our cause. 

The fourth argument against statehood is that of 
communism in the Islands. There are Communists there, 
of course, as there are in every State of the Union. But 
the Hawaiians feel they could fight communism better 
as first-class citizens than as second-class citizens. Fur- 
thermore, Hawaii was one of the first areas to prosecute 
its Communists when in 1953 Jack Hall, leader of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union and Harry Bridges’ chief lieutenant in the Is- 
lands, and six other white and Oriental Communists 
were found guilty of violations of the Smith Act by a 
predominantly Oriental jury. 

In addition, Hawaii wrote into its proposed State 
constitution a provision prohibiting Communists from 
“holding public office or public employment of any 
kind.” Despite bitter ILWU opposition to this “conser- 
vative” constitution, it was ratified by better than 3 to 1 
in a general plebiscite. 

Again, after a waterfront strike tied up Hawaiis 
docks for nearly eight months in 1949, a law was en- 
acted permitting seizure of the docks in order that vital 
stevedoring operations might be carried on until the 
strike was settled. This law was passed despite vigorous 
opposition by the ILWU. 

In short, the proponents of statehood for Hawaii see 
no compelling reason against statehood and would like 
to show struggling peoples all over the world that they 
—and the United States—believe in political self-deter- 
mination. 

What more dramatic reaffirmation of our noble 
democratic ideals could be made than to grant 
statehood to the multiracial people of Hawaii? 
How quickly our prestige would be restored among 
the awakening millions of Asia and Africa! .. . 
This, we believe, is our real mission at the hub of 
the Pacific. 

These were the words of the Governor of Hawaii, 
William I. Quinn, speaking of Hawaii’s statehood in San 
Francisco on November 1, 1957. 
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5 Sid Gift y Whthews Day 


AVE MARIE 
RECORD 


sung by the famed 
BONAVENTURA CHOIR 


One of the most beautiful and inspiring 
hi-fi recordings ever made for Catholics. 





Hear Schubert’s and Gounod’s Ave Marias side by side along with nine other 
famous musical settings of the Latin Hail Mary. Enjoy beautiful singing while 
you enrich your knowledge of music and of the role of the Ave Maria in the 


Church’s Liturgy. 





Hear all these AVE MARIAS on one record 


Gregorian Chant (3 examples) 
Arcadelt 
Vittoria 
Casali 
Schubert 
Bach-Gounod 
Franck 
A Trappistine Nun 
Father Russell Woollen 











The History of Music told in Ave Marias—from early Christen- 
dom until now. Styles of music have changed in each century. 
Early Christians sang melody without harmony. Vittoria’s music 
is the style of William Shakespeare’s time. Father Russell Woollen, 
world-famous composer now teaching at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., wrote his Ave Maria especially 
for this record to illustrate the typical musical style of the 20th 
century. 


The History of the Hail Mary—told on the album jacket. The 
words of the Hail Mary were not composed all at once. The 
opening words were the greeting of the Angel Gabriel to the 
Virgin Mary. Elizabeth, the Blessed Virgin’s cousin, uttered the 
next portion. The second half (the petition) of the prayer was 
added by the Church around the 16th century. 


Beautiful Singing—The record was 3 years in the making. The 
BONAVENTURA CHOIR, one of the most famous and esteemed 
Catholic concert choirs in the whole world, excelled themselves 
in achieving their ideals of choral performance. Acoustical and 
technical recording conditions were long in testing to faithfully 
reproduce the natural, rich “church sound.” 


W.. LIBRARY OF SACRED MUSIC 





1846 Westwood Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me ........ record albums of the AVE MARIA 
record @ $5.00 each plus 35¢ for mailing and handling. I 
understand if 2 or more records are purchased the mailing 
and handling charges are free. Enclosed is (check or money 
order) in the amount of $........... 





BOOKS 





A Quartette of Shiny, New Novels 


Three of the novels to be considered 
here have their setting in far places— 
Hungary, Spain and Mexico. The com- 
ings and goings in the fourth take place 
on the campus and in the laboratories of 
a mythical university which apparently 
is just a stone’s throw from New York’s 
borough of Manhattan. 

This same fourth novel, however, 
seems at first glance to offer us en- 
trance into a world that is, according 
to too much popular thought, really a 
world apart, governed by strange laws 
and inhabited solely by geniuses. It is 
the world of science—and one starts The 
Scientists, by Eleazar Lipsky (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 375p. $4.95), with the 
anticipation (carefully built up by the 
blurbs and ads) that one is really going 
to find out what makes this race of 
supermen tick. 

The only thing discovered, however, 
is that scientists, like everyone else, have 
prejudices and passions, are not beyond 
the lure of lucre, are jealous of their 
little or big fame and cannot always 
keep aloof from the stratagems and 
politicking of academic life. 

The story, briefly, is about a brilliant 
young scientist who has discovered 
something called biocin. This substance 
has great commercial value and what 
monies have come to the discoverer he 
has in large part ceded to a scientific 
foundation at his university. But an 
older scientist, in whose laboratory the 
discovery was made, wants to be cut 
in—not on the money, but on the pres- 
tige, and he threatens suit. 

There are long-drawn scenes of legal 
discussion, much scientific talk, lots of 
infighting on the part of the faculty, a 
mildly torrid love affair. I cannot see, 
however, that the book comes anywhere 
near catching the atmosphere of devo- 
tion to science, of pure intellectual dedi- 
cation, which we find in the works of 
C. P. Snow, and particularly in his lat- 
est, The Search. 

Manuel the Mexican, by Carlo Cocci- 
oli (Simon and Schuster. 370p. $4.50), 
takes us to Mexico and to a strange 
world of religion and superstition. It is 
Indian Mexico and not Spanish about 
which the author writes and his tor- 
tuous story has to do with a young 
man who gets filled with the idea that 
the god of the Aztecs, Tepozteco, and 
Christ are one and the same. After a 
vagabond life, in which, as the story 
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unwinds, there are all sorts of rather 
unpleasant overtones of homosexuality 
and other vices, the young man takes 
part in a religious ceremony on Good 
Friday in which Christian and pagan 
rites are strangely intermingled, and 
ends up being crucified. 

The book is maddeningly confusing. 
Is it a novel, or semibiographical, or a 
fantasy—or what? It has superb pas- 
sages of description and seems, to one 
who does not know the Indian culture 
in Mexico, convincingly true. But it is 
obscure, undisciplined, perhaps blas- 
phemous in intent (though there is a 
very moving description of a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe). It is another example of the au- 
thor’s fumbling with a subject that 
promises much, but which he simply 
fails to handle. 

John Masters, who has written so 
splendidly of India, has, it must be 
said, simply boiled the pot to produce 
Fandango Rock (Harper. 367p. $4.50). 
Perhaps the fault lies in the fact that 
Masters does not know Spain as well— 
though he certainly knows all the tech- 
nical terms involved in bullfighting. 
Alas, he is much more convincing with 
the bulls than he is with the people. 
These are all concerned with making 
the Americans at a military air base 
acceptable to the Spaniards. There is a 
lot of soul-searching about “why the 
Spaniards don’t love us good generous 
Americans.” 

The daughter of a public-relations of- 
ficer at the air base gets entangled with 
a Spaniard who is a member of a secret 
society vowed to running the Yanks off 
hidalgo soil. Yes, she falls in love with 
him, leaving her fine young Air Force 
fiancé in a down draft, and yes, she 
shows the Spaniard the error of his 
ways. But, poor girl, she has to give 
him up because, with all his love and 
good will, he would just never fit into 
an American way of life. It is all ponder- 
ous with insights into the dark Spanish 
soul, it is adolescently jazzed up with 
kodachrome sex and, while obviously 
trying to be sympathetic to the Church 
in Spain, the author puts some peculiar 
(and ridiculous) doctrines into the 
mouth of the local bishop. 

I have no way of knowing whether 
Mr. Masters does know Spain as well 
as he does India, but the book sounds 
as though written by a tourist who has 





photographed a lot of the color of the 
land and mistakes his color shots for 
insight into the “Spanish soul”’—what- 
ever that is. 

Our last book recounts the incredible 
adventures of an English espionage 
man in Hungary, where he has gone to 
bring back to England a famous scien- 
tist who is a pacifist and seems on the 
verge of being enticed to Russia by the 
Communists, where he can work for 
“pure” science that will not, he is as- 
sured, be used for destruction. 

The tale is simon-pure derring-do. 
It’s gripping enough, but doesn’t hold a 
candle to many another spy tale (Am- 
bler’s, for instance, or Greene’s). It de- 
serves mention mainly because it is by 
Alistair MacLean, who wrote H. M. S. 
Ulysses. The yarn (Doubleday. 286p. 
$4) is called The Secret Ways. 

Not very much in these much-touted 
books; if the rest of the season in fiction 
doesn’t offer more, fiction fans are in for 
slim pickings. Harovp C, GARDINER 


Theology the Missing Link 


PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 

By Louis Linn, M.D., and Leo W. Schwarz. 
Random House. 307p. $4.95 


The very ambitions of this book give 
rise to its shortcomings. In its brief 
compass the authors attempt to make 
an all-embracing statement as to the 
actual possibilities of cooperation be- 
tween psychiatry and religion. It is a 
foregone conclusion that such a state- 
ment would require a great deal more 
space and a more intimate knowledge 
of religious psychology and of existing 
religions. 

Dr. Linn shows evidence of con- 
siderable psychiatric experience but 
neither of the authors seems to be on 
very solid ground when he touches on 
religious problems. They state (and this 
is repeated on the jacket of the book) 
that “it is the aim of this book to show 
how the insights of psychiatry and re- 
ligion may be used for the relief of 
human suffering and the release of cre- 
ative human energies.” 

Religious experience cannot be 
equated with religion. One notes with 
considerable regret that the present 
book still resorts to the old texts of 
William James when such questions as 
conversion are being discussed. The 
Catholic reader (and many non-Cath- 
olic readers for that matter) would not 
feel satisfied with reducing the concept 
of God to “the organizing principle.” 
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Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











A BRAND NEW COLOR FILM “Lourdes 
1958” featuring the Way of the Cross— 
for Lent. Write Box 846, Omaha, Nebraska. 





ALL CHESTERTON'S & BELLOC'S BOOKS. 
250 Titles. Free Catalogue. Prosser, 3116 
N. Keating, Chicago 41, Ill. 





ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens, Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Towa. 





BAPTISMAL ROBE, CANDLE, Candlestand 
and Booklet, $5.00. AVE MARIA SHOP, 
11 Barclay Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY—1959 Now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Religi- 
ous Films described in annotated listings— 
FREE to Clergy and Religious—$1.00 to 
~~ Dept. AM—29 Salem Way, Yonkers, 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 











For Your Ordination 


send a beautiful ENGRAVED INVITA- 
TION. Original design by the Carmelite 
Nuns. Write for details to: Carmelite 
Monastery, 1740 Newburg Road, Louis- 
ville 5, Ky. 











PRACTICAL HELP 
If you change your address, please 
notify us promptly. Give BOTH 
your old address and your new. Be 
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Here one is reminded of Freud (and 
Dr. Linn is a Freudian), who said that 
whenever he heard God reduced to 
some abstraction or philosophic prin- 
ciple he wished he were a believer, for 
he could then say: “Thou shalt not use 
the name of the Lord, thy God, in vain.” 

The brief references to cases in this 
book are too simplified and tailored to 
give the impression that things would 
be simple once psychiatry and religion 
have shaken hands. That this is not so 
is almost a platitudinous truth. As an 
example, one might cite the various ef- 
forts made and continued in recent 
years to bring about a true mutual and 
working understanding between religion 
and psychiatry: the Mental Health In- 
stitute at St. John’s Abbey at College- 
ville, Minnesota, now in its sixth year; 
the appointment of a psychiatrist to 
give courses in some seminaries and re- 
ligious colleges (Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, Woodstock Col- 
lege in Maryland). Such beginnings 
represent hard work and extremely 
serious demands imposed upon one’s 
prudence and scholarship. 

The book under review is a new ad- 
dition to the ever growing literature on 
the subject, and illustrates the need for 
frank discussion of the topic. Unfor- 
tunately, it serves as an example of how 
far short we fall if the central theolog- 
ical issues (the existence of God, the 
difference between ethics and morality) 
are faced with insufficient clarity or con- 
viction. GREGORY ZILBOORG 


Cavalry and Clergy 


SWAMP FOX: The Life and Campaigns 
of Gen. Francis Marion 


By Robert D. Bass. Ho‘t. 275p. $4.50 


Francis Marion, the little Huguenot who 
waged partisan warfare on the British 
in South Carolina during the Revolu- 
tion, won for himself an almost legend- 
ary reputation as the “Swamp Fox.” His 
sorties from hidden lairs with small but 
highly disciplined troops of horsemen 
did more than anything else to keep 
the patriot cause alive in an area which 
was overrun by British regulars and by 
bands of Tories. 

This study of the Marion campaigns 
was written as a labor of love, for the 
author was reared near Snow’s Island 
(Marion’s most famous camp) and his 
mother’s ancestors fought with Marion. 
It is a complete account of Marion’s 
activities, connecting them with the 
larger movements of Generals Gates 
and Greene during the southern war- 








Outstanding New Books 


Problems in the Liturgy 


By Gerard Montague, D.D. 

Practical solutions for bringing the 
day-to-day customs and exigencies of 
parish life into line with the strict re- 
quirements of the rubrics, together 
with information on the history and 
present status of liturgical develop- 
ments. $5.50 


Christian Humanism 


By Louis Bouyer 

Translated by A. V. Littledale. Must 
we choose between being fully human 
and being Christian? Father Bouyer 
shows that there is no conflict between 
the two, that, in fact, it is only possible 
to be fully human by following the 
way of Christ. $2.50 


A Man Cleansed by God 


A Novel Based on St. Patrick’s 
‘Confession’ 

By John E. Beahn 

A fresh and arresting portrait of St. 
Patrick which enables the reader to 
gain new insights into the mind and 
heart of this great missionary and 
patron saint of Ireland. $3.75 


Dictionary of the New 
Latin Psalter 


By Rev. William J. Konus 

A much-needed dictionary, affording 
invaluable aid to seminarians and re- 
ligious just beginning recitation of the 
Divine Office and to those priests who 


have begun use of the New Psalter. 
$2.75 


A Retreat on 
Friendship with Christ 


By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 

Translated by Sister M. Carina, O.P. 
Those who have spent many years in 
the pursuit of perfection will find 
themselves pleasantly surprised at the 
refound richness in these readings and 
meditations on charity by Pére Colin. 
The material is arranged for a ten-day 
retreat, but it can be readily adapted to 
shorter exercises. $3.75 


‘Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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THE FAMILY 
AND THE 
CROSS 


The Stations of the 
Cross and Their Re- 


\ 


lation to Family Life 
WS 14 illustrations by 


Mary Goldsmith 





By Joseph A. Breig 


Introduction by Msgr. Irving De- 
Blanc, Family Life Bureau 


FAMILY LIFE 
LIBRARY 


A new series devoted to aspects of 
Catholic Family Life 
$2.00 
e e e 
VOLUME III will be here 
in April 


THE SUNDAY 
SERMONS 
OF THE 
GREAT 
FATHERS 


Translated and edited by 
M. F. Toal, D.D. 
The third volume, to be published 
April 27, includes the homilies on 
the Gospels for Pentecost to the 
Tenth Sunday after the feast. 


Already Published 
Volume I Advent to Quinquages- 
ima 
Volume II Lent to the Sunday after 
Ascension 
Two editions of each volume, both 


complete 

MAND SIZE ........ $4.50 each 
Lk $7.50 each 
“... superb... a rich source 


book not only for pastors looking 
for authentic and varied sermon 
material, but for lay readers as 
well.” 
—Best Sellers 
At All Bookstores 


i/REGNERY(-9+4 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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THE VANISHING ISLAND 


By Charles C. O’Connell. Devin-Adair. 
211p. $3.50 


Mr. O’Connell calls this pleasant and 
unusual novel an “Irish entertainment” 
and that it surely is. It has been strange 
that in a country where the unreal and 
the magical often seem close at hand 
hardly any modern Irish writer has tried 
fantasy. And even Le Fanu and Dun- 
sany chose to go far afield. Yet if you 
journey afoot through the western bog- 
lands between the sad purple moun- 
tains, or visit the lonely islands which 
the solitary monks once peopled, the 
air seems heavy with old mysteries. 

Mr. O’Connell enters that realm im- 
posing his fantasy upon a simple group 
of Irish islanders whom he draws as 
truly as if he were Peadar O’Donnell. 
He writes with beautiful simplicity, 
sketching his characters with unusual 
understanding and at times with com- 
passionate and gentle humor. 

This is a novel of suspense and mys- 
tery cleverly plotted, so that the read- 
er’s full enjoyment must not be spoiled 
by any clearer delineation of the story. 
But it is a rich and rare and delightful 
story to come from a literary Ireland 
that has latterly seemed strangely ob- 
sessed by Chekhov and Zola. 

Doran HurLEY 


TELEVISION 





In observance of the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, tele- 
vision offered a number of special pro- 
grams. The best of them was “Meet 
Mr. Lincoln,” a 30-minute documentary 
in the National Broadcasting Company’s 


| “Project 20” series. 


During this telecast Lincoln was 
portrayed as seen by his contemporaries. 
Viewers were able to watch a valuable 
collection of photographs and drawings 
executed during the period when 
Lincoln occupied the White House. 
Still photographs of Civil War battle 
scenes were flashed on the screen in 
rapid succession, creating a remarkable 
illusion of motion. 

A narration, written by Richard Han- 
ser and spoken by Alexander Scourby, 
brought to life many of the actual 
words of Lincoln and his associates. 
This was an interesting and informative 
glimpse of the life and times of a be- 
loved American, prepared with care and 
presented with dignity. 





| 
| 








Approaches to Easter 


A POET 
BEFORE THE 
CROSS 


By Paul Claudel 


Introduction and translation by 
Wallace Fowlie 


“His prose is intensely poetic, and 
the soaring courage of his meta- 
phors lifts the reader's mind like 
the wind lifting a lagging kite. . . . 
Here is a truly great translation.” 

—New York Times 


$6.50 


FINDING GOD 
IN ALL THINGS 


Essays Selected from Christus 
Translated by William Young, S.J. 


“A bold invitation to all Christians 
to live a richer life of contempla- 
tive action.” 

—America 


$4.50 


THE LORD OF 


HISTORY 


By Jean Danielou, S.J. 


‘.. . certainly the most important 

book I read this year.” 
—William Clancy in 
Commonweal 


“This is the most significant work 
of Father Daniélou’s to appear in 
English, a work of tremendous 
vision.” 

—Catholic Review Service 


$5.00 
At All Bookstores 





hoy REG NERY Copy 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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“aiaealaas COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University i> Angeles 
AS--E- Ea- G-L-AFROTC 


University of = er 
LAS-Sce-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AFROTC 


University of Santa —- 
, AS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver)..........-+++. LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Mateo Wniversity: . on... csccecencs LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ... 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


- LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detro 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR- $ L- Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 
St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 
NEBRASKA 


The Creighton University (Omaha) ..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 
NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS- ma G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New Yo 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy: "Sp_-AROTC- AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier University (Cincinnati) 


LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College ( Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 


University of Scranton ...... LAS-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 
i TS i cacsnben-cs<daneaveenee LAS 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette University (Milwaukee) LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-NROTC 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Libera] Arts FS Foreign Service 
and Sciences G Graduate School 

AE Adult Education IR Industrial 

Cc Commerce Relations 

D Dentistry J Journalism 

Ed Education L Law 

E Engineering M Medicine 
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Fairfield 


UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1942, chartered by 
the State of Connecticut in 1945, a 
new venture in the traditions of 
Jesuit education was begun with 
the first college classes in 1947 at 
Fairfield, Connecticut, on an ample 
campus of 200 acres, overlooking 
Long Island Sound. The College of 
Arts and Sciences offers curricula 
leading to the Bachelor degree in 
the Arts, Biology, Chemistry, Math- 
ematics and Physics, Business Ad- 
ministration and the Social Sciences. 
The College enjoys academic ac- 
creditation. With a present regis- 
tration of 900, new student resi- 
dence halls and new classroom 
buildings now permit increased en- 
rollment. The present faculty of the 
College numbers some 70 Jesuit 
and lay professors. A program of 
extra-curricular activities provides 
opportunities for initiative and 
leadership. A Graduate Department 
of Education and summer sessions 
are co-educational. Located 50 miles 
from New York City and conven- 
iently near to railroad facilities and 
modern highways, Fairfield Univer- 
sity enjoys the happy circumstance 
of a secluded site that is close to a 
major metropolis. 


CONNECTICUT 


FAIRFIELD 





Music Sp Speech 
Nursing Officers Training 

Pharmacy Corps 

alg veri AROTC Army 

Seismology NROTC Navy 
Station AFROTC Air Forse 








America 


Another televised Lincoln observance, 


however, though well-intended, was 
hardly an appropriate tribute. It was 
seen on one of Ed Sullivan’s Sunday 
night variety shows over CBS. Mr. Sul- 
livan on this occasion introduced 
Frankie Laine, a vocalist who has won 
favor in recent years with his energetic, 
if not particularly melodic, interpre- 
tations of such selections as “Mule 
Train.” 

This time Mr. Laine appeared before 
a projected image of a statue of the 
Great Emancipator and chanted the 
words of the “Gettysburg Address.” To 
put the matter as charitably as possible, 
this musical version of the profound 
words of a great man was a mistake. 
The sentiments expressed at Gettys- 
burg were distinguished because of 
their moving simplicity. To give them 
a vaudeville treatment was most un- 
wise. 

e*¢ ¢ 

Edward R. Murrow has called for a 
greater effort on the part of networks 
to present editorials as part of their 
broadcasting responsibility. His sug- 
gestion was offered when he appeared 
as a guest on “The Press and the 
People,” a series of programs produced 
at Station WGBH-TV in Boston, under 
a grant from the Fund for the Republic, 


and distributed to stations in many 
parts of the country. 
The CBS commentator deserves 


praise for taking a positive stand on 
this issue, long neglected because of its 
controversial aspects. Asserting that 
radio and TV editorials would “stimu- 
late more serious consideration of na- 
tional issues,” he said: “I think it would 
make the broadcasters themselves more 
responsible and more concerned. And 
the fact that there is no tradition of 
editorializing in radio and_ television 
seems to me no reason why it should 
not be attempted.” 

Mr. Murrow emphasized that the 
broadcast editorial could be clearly 
labeled and should be unsponsored. 
Moreover, he felt that the editorial re- 
sponsibility should rest with the net- 
work and not with the commentator 
delivering the editorial. 

Programs now being offered to the 
nation during peak hours of viewing 
and listening tend to make the audi- 
ence “indifferent” and “to insulate them 
from the realities of the world in which 
they live,” he said, adding: 


I don’t want to turn these net- 
works into educational networks 
or into longhair operations. But 
just occasionally, at peak listening 
time, there should be presented 
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programs of an informative nature. 
I think it would be good business 
for the corporaticns, because I do 
not believe that most corporate 
heads want the so-called corporate 
image to consist of talking horses 
and dancing cigarettes. 
It would be fatuous to assume that Mr. 
Murrow’s words are going to have any 
immediate effect on the quality of pro- 
grams that we are watching. But his 
views do attract attention in the in- 
dustry. If enough men of stature fol- 
low his example and make their con- 
victions known, television may not al- 
ways be as bland and shallow as it is 
at present. J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 





SLEEPING BEAUTY (Buena Vista). 
The very real problem Walt Disney 
faces as he undertakes each new film 
is probably unique in the motion picture 
industry: his most formidable competi- 
tion is furnished by himself. Twenty- 
two years ago his first feature-length 
animated fairy tale, Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs, had an almost magi- 
cal impact on its audience by its over- 
whelming novelty as well as its charm 
and imagination and its technical virtu- 
osity. In the meantime, however, the 
best of Disney’s artistry has lost, 
through familiarity, some of its power 
over the audience. And the limitations 
of his imagination—which it would have 
seemed almost treasonable to mention 
in connection with Snow White—are be- 
coming increasingly apparent. 

Sleeping Beauty is very similar to 
Snow White in story and conception. 
It is so similar, in fact, that it seems a 
strange choice of material on which to 
lavish a_ six-million-dollar production 
and a barrage of recently discovered 
-phonic, -vision, -scope and -rama film- 
making devices. Technically, the new 
movie is head and shoulders over any 
previous animated cartoon and is worth 
seeing for that reason alone. The caliber 
of its story-telling is almost on a level 
with Snow White, which means that it 
is sometimes delightful and, at its least 
inspired, it avoids the unfortunate 
lapses which have marred other Disney 
animated features, especially Alice in 
Wonderland and Peter Pan. But, alas, 
some of the old magic is gone. Disney 
films used to appeal to children from 
five to one hundred and five; now they 
are mostly to be recommended for those 
from five to twelve. [L of D: A-I] 
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THE BLACK ORCHID (Paramount) 
has an unfortunate title which suggests, 
if it suggests anything, a sexy crime 
melodrama. The film’s opening se- 
quence, in which the widow (Sophia 
Loren) and the young son (Jimmy 
Baird) of a slain gangster follow the 
funeral cortege according to the Italian 
custom, on foot, through the streets of 
a large American city, does nothing to 
dispel this false impression. 

After that, however, the picture drops 
the gangsters altogether and settles 
down to become a generally pleasant 
and appealingly down-to-earth romance 
between the widow and a genial Italian- 
American widower neighbor (Anthony 
Quinn). From time to time the story 
gets bogged down in ponderous psycho- 
logical complications involving the 
heroine’s guilt feelings over her hus- 
band’s descent into crime, her son’s in- 
corrigible delinquency and the acute 
Freudian symptoms developed by the 
hero’s post-adolescent daughter (Ina 
Balin) at the news of his impending 
remarriage. Besides being unbelievable 
in themselves, these hard-breathing de- 
velopments make the facile happy end- 
ing a little difficult to credit. Even so, 
the picture captures a number of things 
believably and well, such as the char- 
acters’ middle-class milieu and _ their 
Italian-American temperament and 
casual but sincere religious faith. Also, 
Anthony Quinn’s performance of a 
diamond in the rough with unexpected 
reserves of virtue and sensitivity is one 
of the finest he has given. [L of D: A-I] 


NEVER STEAL ANYTHING SMALL 
(Universal) is a tongue-in-cheek Tech- 
nicolor comedy with music about the 
dishonest rise of a labor racketeer 
(James Cagney) from head of long- 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
. NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Serve God Through 
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® Clerical Work @ Trades 


For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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THE 
ORATORIAN 
FATHERS 





Work for conversions in South Carolina with the 
priests and brothers of the Congregation of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take vows; preach, teach, 
conduct parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High school 
graduates accepted as candidates for Priesthood. 
Brotherhood candidates accepted after their 16th 
birthday. 


For complete information—Write 
REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
THE ORATORY OF ST. PHILIP NERI 
P. O. Box 895—Dept. 2 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
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Heart by becoming a Sacred Heart Brother! You'll serve in our 
American or foreign missions. Want more information? Then write: 


Father Superior, Sacred Heart Novitiate, Ste. Marie, Ill. 








2% Do you have a delayed vocation for the Priesthood? 
Write: Father Superior, Dehon Seminary, Great Barrington, Mass. 











shoremen’s local to president of the 
water-front union. Perhaps it is possible 
to treat this subject in this way with- 
out falling into bad taste and a seem- 
ingly frivolous attitude toward evil. In 
any case, the picture did not hit on 
the right formula. Sandwiched in be- 
tween its distasteful moments are some 
genuinely amusing scenes, and _ the 
songs (delivered by Shirley Jones, Cara 
Williams and Cagney himself) are un- 
usually bright and lkeable. [L of D: 
A-IIT] Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 





Have regard to the desires of the lowly, 
O almighty God, we beseech Thee, and 
stretch forth the right hand of Thy 
majesty in our defense (Prayer of the 
Mass, Third Sunday of Lent). 


One of the undoubted dangers that 
must always accompany organized reli- 
gion is the creeping menace of social 
stratification. In the case of Christian- 


ity the threat existed and loomed large 
from the very beginning, for the good 
news of the Christian revelation was 
originally preached to a pagan world 
that had petrified in layers of caste. This 
is, of course, the explanation of St. 
Paul’s iterated thesis: All you who have 
been baptized in Christ’s name have 
put on the person of Christ; no more 
Jew or Gentile, no more slave and free- 
man, no more male and female; you are 
all one person in Jesus Christ. 

Regrettably, this socio-religious prob- 
lem will never completely vanish, for 
there will always be, even among the 
Church’s servants, those who either re- 
main, subconsciously, snobs at heart, or, 
more likely, are dazzled by the pomp 
and circumstance of wealth. 

So it is good, this morning, to listen 
attentively as the Church, our wise 
Mother, begs God our Lord to have 
regard to the desires of the lowly. 

The lowly: they form the overwhelm- 
ing majority of mankind and, conse- 
quently, the bulk of the Christian faith- 
ful. They are the poor, the unimportant, 
the plain people, the ordinary folk, the 
rank and file of men. They rarely influ- 
ence great events, for they have no in- 
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fluence. They demand little (if they 
are wise), for they can pay for little, 
They cannot push others around, though 
they are quite accustomed to being 
pushed around. They are the ones of 
whom Christ our Lord said: The king- 
dom of heaven is theirs—and, much 
more mysteriously: They shall inherit 
the land. 

But what ought to be the desires of 
the lowly which the Triune Majesty is 
asked to regard? Surely not the desire 
to be other than lowly; not a lust for 
money; not a passion for position; not 
a yen to be elected to something. If 
it were so, the lowly would no longer 
be the lowly. They would no longer be 
the ones whom our Lord praises and for 
whom the Church prays, for they would 
not really be the poor in spirit. 

As usual, Mother Church is thinking 
and speaking supernaturally. The true 
and best desires of the lowly will be, 
broadly, three: that they may find peace 
and contentment and God and salvation 
in the modest, straitened circumstances 
in which they actually stand; that so 
God our Lord may be served and glori- 
fied in them; and finally, without em- 
barrassment, as they have been taught 
by the best of all teachers, they will 
desire and ask: Give us this day our 
daily bread. 

Over these, in protection and defense 
of these, Mother Church begs her Lord: 
Stretch forth the right hand of Thy 
majesty. 

It is possible to forget, amid the vio- 
lent pressures and rank injustices and 
galling inequalities of this trying world, 
that the almighty God is still in com- 
plete control of the entire situation, and 
will yet both have the last word and 
do the last deed. 

There can be no doubt that with a 
little effort (no trouble at all for Omni- 
potence) this fouled-up world could be 
a much more pleasant place. Yet, com- 
monly at least, God our Lord does not 
particularly make that effort. Is it be 
cause He has no care for the desires, 
just or fancied, of the lowly? On the 
contrary. At all costs both the lowly 
and everyone else must be steadily 
shielded from that fatally attractive 
idea with which we all so inveterately 
flirt: that this world was created to be 
not only a pleasant place, but the 
pleasant place. 

Let us all, rich and poor, great and 
little, learned and simple, rest serene 
and confident that the strong prayer of 
Holy Mother Church is heard, and that, 
in truth, the right hand of God’s majesty 
does stretch forth . . . in our defense. 
If we will just be as lowly as we are! 

VINCENT P. McCorry, SJ 
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Schools and Colleges 





Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Organized 
sports: swimming, boating, soccer. Spacious 
campus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, board and room: 
$1,215. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, secretarial, science and medical 
technology. 


Swimming Tennis Boating Glee Club 
Winter Sports Archery Dances Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago, 18 miles 

—, Portland, 1,100 foot beach. Fees, $1,100. 
atalog. 


Box F, No. Windham, Maine 
Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 





Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 


Master’s Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 


Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 


Professional training: 
Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 


New Jersey 





New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, 
Rome. Address Secretary. 
Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York 28, N. Y. Address Rev- 
erend Mother. 





Paris and 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine 
arts. Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 

Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 

One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 











LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Pparatory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small 
classes. ROTC highest rating. 
Beautiful 160-acre campus on Great 
South Bay. 76th year. 
Write for Catalog 
Box Y, Oakdale, L. 1., New York 
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SUMMER STUDY 


Programs in 
Sacred Doctrine, 
Scripture, Liturgy 
Leading to M.A., Ph.D. degrees 
Staff includes the Rev. Frs. M. 
M. Bourke; G. L. Diekmann, 
P. W. Skehan; and F. B. Vawter. 
Open to priests, religious, 
layfolk 
June 29-August 7, 1959 
Write: Director of the Summer 
Session 
The Catholic University of 
America 


Washington 17, D. C. 

















SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 


of California 


announces Summer Graduate 
Programs leading to a 
Masters Degree in 


Theology and Philosophy _ 
June 29 through August 27, 1959 
Theology—Director of Studies, 
Rev. Linus McManaman, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kansas 
Faculty: Benedictine Fathers of the 
American Cassinese Congrega- 
tion 
Philosophy—Director of Studies, 
Dr. John Wellmuth, 
Saint Mary’s College 
Faculty: Department of Philosophy, 
Saint Mary’s College 
Address inquiries to: THE DEAN 
Saint Mary’s College—California 
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Cfilmour 
Academy 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities, Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 











encie Office of Admissions 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
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Mount Aloysius 


Junior College For Girls 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-lab technology. 
Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, medical 
secretarial, med. record librarian. Home economics, 
merchandising. State year of graduation. Also high 
scheol, for Juniors and Seniors only. Sports, Social 
program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Bex C, Cresson, Pa. 
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Your copy of AMERICA is delivered to 
you each week through the cooperation 
of a considerable number of people— 
paper manufacturers, photoengravers, 
printers and postal employes. This is true 
of any magazine. But in a special way 
your AMERICA depends on the skill of 
the small corps of AMERICA lay em- 
ployes. Here are just two of them. 


They place the Ads in AMERICA ... 


Mr. Thomas Murphy is AMERICA's advertising sales representative. His career 
in advertising began in June 1941 and he joined AMERICA as Advertising 
Manager in August 1947. After service in the Air Force, Mr. Murphy organized 
his own sales concern, Catholic Magazine Representatives, AMERICA's next- 
door neighbor in the Grand Central Terminal Building. Right now Mr. Murphy 
is putting the final touches on a successful campaign for advertisements in 
AMERICA's 160-page Jubilee issue. 





Miss Dorothy Bazzicalupo came to AMERICA seven years ago. A graduate of 
Hunter College, she is AMERICA's advertising department. She schedules, 
positions and in many instances designs the ads which you see each week in 
our pages. She also designs AMERICA promotion letters, book jackets and 
pamphlet covers along with the advertising for the Catholic Book Club. Miss 
Bazzicalupo is engaged to a rising young Madison Avenue advertising executive 
and a May wedding date has been set. 
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